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spreads the flat grounds about it in the least romantic manner possi 
In Ireland, where our rivers are generally lively and rushing and clear, 
the Mulla would never obtain a moment’s notice, if it did not meander 
through the rich poetry of Spenser. 

It is, however, not to be forgotten that, thoagh the great featares of 


an eminent phy 
receive as a boarder for a few weeks, 8 young gentlemen in whew oe 
Serr interest. He described him as highly taleated and informed, 

o had by great industry and application attained considerable emi- 
nence at bar, but whose health had sunk under the intense labour be 
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that the will of Lawrence, who lived at Bandon, was 
All he says of Catherine is, that she was married to W 
Bandon, bat he reters to no will or any other document. 
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the winter ; that consamptive eymptoms had ap- | natural scenery never change, two or three handred years may alter| There is something pecaliar in the names which Spenser gave b's gona 

bad ote likely t0 save bis life but total rest from busi- | the lesser ones considerably. Spenser may bave written ander spreading | Lawrence, as we have seen, may have been a family name, but Silya- 
gees = & air, and the regular saperintendence of a skilful | woods where is now but a treeless eas 6 ee eee nus aod Peregrine are rather unusual, and have somewhat of a poetic 
mat’; and’ koowiog the skill and kindoess of bis friend, the airy | Smith inventing when he speaks of “a fine luke,” &c. T can only de-| air. I cannot help thinking that the poetic sire gave these names with 

phe a ility to accommodate an in scribe what I saw ; and the locality where he places all this bad not, | a reference to his own condition. Silvanus may have denoted the dweller 
ventured to sulieit an admittance for his young patient. . The whea I visited it two years ago, water enough to sail a child's toy-boat ;| in the woods and wilds; Peregrine, like Moses’ son » the 








was instantly granted, and the invalid took possession of a good t- | and it bad more the appearance of a dried up river-bed than alake. But) “straoger in a strange land ;” while in the family named La 

































al sitting- and received every attention from the | drainage and deepening the out-fall of rivers lower down the coantry | (Laurentius) there may have been an allusion to the Laureateship of 
ment pt ee ing-room, ry migbt account for the change. - poet. This is, no doubt, alla fancy of mine, yet it may not be far ng 
wo latter this shortly became as dangerous as it was interesting ; t is a doubtful point whether weat i diat ~ a not to re- | the trath. 


side at Kilcolman. If the daties of his office requi Pp io 
Dablia, be could not bey have — > eee -~ — of -. 
tinual absence daring bis professional employment was constantly alone | when, as we have seen, he got a pu appointment in Munster. Per- 
with him) fall of natural Cises, but wholly uninformed ; he took great | haps to that time be used to go thither occasioually ; and I 
delight in improving her mind, read and conversed with her, and every could almost fancy, from his sonnet to Lord Ormond, that on his jour- 
day increased their matual interest in each other. Unhappily the young | neys he was at times a guest at the Castle of Kilkenny. I fear, too, that, 
lawyer had imbibed many dangerous and sceptical opi these he | like most of his fellow-undertakers, he neglected the injunction of plac- 
imparted to his pu il, nod amongst others the total anbelief of « future | ing Eaglishmen on his lands and in his household, and accepted the 
state was im on her mind by the strong conviction he professed | native in their stead, an act for which they all paid dearly in the 
to entertain on the subject. e 

He remained through the summer months, and baving mach recovered | _ Among the facts relating to Spenser which have lately come to light, 

his health, returned to town to resume his ession, leaving his un- 

y victim a prey to melancholy, and unable to attend to the duties 
she bad before so cheerfully fulfilled. The basband was grieved at the 
change, but wholly unsuspicious of the cause. 

A a weeks of active employment brought on a return of consamp- 
tion, and again the surgeon was applied to, and again received the 
destroyer of his peace, and besto every attention on a case which he 
was 8000 aware was hopeless. The unhappy young man had alsoa 
ee suffer still more than bis 
frame ; doubte and terror arose, be continually held conversations 
with the wife, in which he stated these new impressions, and told ber 
his greatest misery arose from the idea that he had her reli- 
gious principles, and that he should have to answer the destraction 
of her soul as well as his own. Bat he uently repeated, “ If there 
be a future state, and a final jadgment, and if it be possible for a t 
ed spirit to retura to earth, you shall have some warning when I am 

which may decide your opinion.” 

A few weeks of t bodily and mental suffering terminated in his 
death ; bis uaw nurse received his last breath, and with it a renew- 
al of the solema pledge he had before given. Worn down by grief and 

, she was unable to follow the body to the grave, but the good 
unsuspecting busband, willing to show every regard to the dead, 
made the whole of his small establishment attend the funeral. 

She was left alone in her agony. During the latter part of the inva 
lid’s life, when he was seated in the obair by the fireside, a cane was 

jaced across the arm, with which he used to summon bis watebful 
when ber domestic business took her away fora short time. At 
iod bells were not in common use ; three distinct strokes on the 
floor gave the signal of her being wanted in the sick room, and it was 
promply obeyed. A short time had elapsed after the funeral procession 

disappeared, when she was roused from her stupor of grief by bear- 
ing in the room above the three strokes of the cane loadly and delibe- 
a She started ap, looked to the apartment, on approach- 
ing the fire place saw the cane, which she had that very day placed in 
the corner of the room, leaning against the arm of the chair in the same 
itioa it had so long occupied in the life of ber lover. When her bus- 
returned from the church, she was found cold and insensible, and 
stretehed on the hearth, on which she had fallen after her conviction 
the pledge had been redeemed, the promised warning given. When 
recovered her senses, she requested to be left alone with ber busband, 
falling on her knees confessed —— which had passed, and 
supplicated his forgiveness: it was granted by the kind- 
man, and with expressions of blame to himself having exposed 


the invalid was attractive in person, and inevery way formed to win the 


The Sonnets, by the way, furnish us with a fact which seems to have 
affections ; he found his young companion (who by hasband’s coa- 


escaped the notice of the critics. In the eightieth sonnet written in the 
spring of 1593, it is stated that six books of the Fuerie Queen, that is to sa 
all that are now extant, were written at that time. This however could 
only have been in the rough, as it is termed, as IV.’s ehange of 
religion, which did not take place till about a fortni after Spenser’s 
marriage, is noticed in the filth book. It is a curious question, but one 
which cannot be answered, how the poet’s time was occupied for the next 
three years. It was partly, I think, devoted to the task of drawing up 
as += of the State of Ireland. 

o the year of his marriage, as we learn from documents pub! ‘ 
is that of bis having a sister, named Sarah, whom he brought over to| Mr. i Spenser had a suit with Lord Roche of Dorney pa 
Ireland, but at what time it is quite uncertain ; it may have at bis | ing some plough-laods, and it appears that Spenser having neglected to 
firet going over with Lord Grey, or when he settled in Dublin after that | answer, as required by the Court of Chancery, Lord Roche was decreed 
nobleman’s departure, or finally, after he became master of Kilcolman. 







































































possession on the 12th February, 1594 (-5?) Hence, Mr. Hardi > 

I am inclined to decide in favour of this last period. Ia 1586, Spenser | that absurd bitterness of party feeling which used to be so rere ey 

was in his thirty-fifth year, and his sister may bave been even ten years | Ireland, but which is now, I am happy to say, # much on the decline. 

—— than himself. She married, bat at what time is unknown, John | would infer that the gentie poet was a ruthless spoliator of the rights of 
ravers, one of the gentlemen who went over to Ireland with Lord| others. But as it appears from Lord Roche’s petition, that Spenser was 

Guey ; and @ respectable family at the present day, in the county of | in these matters a supporter and maintainer of one Joan Ni Callaghan, 

Cork, deduces its lineage from their union. an opponent of his Lordship, it seems not unlikely that in reality he had 

In the summer or autumn of 1589, Spenser received a visit at Kilcol- | out of generosity espoused the cause of a poor Irishwoman whom Lord 
man from _ ees tame Myon, rhe kelgnt we large 1 was trying to rob of her b 
grants out le s near Youghal. e knight was pre- a 1596, Spenser came again over to land and pablished the Second 
paring to go over to Eagland, and as the poet had now completed the! Part of the lexis Quam, with « repriat of the First Part. We are unin- 
three first books of his Faerie Queen, he indaced him to accompany bim | formed how long he stayed on this occasion, but the nambet of his chil- 
thither, and to give them to the press, They were published early in| dren proves that he could not have been a year out of Ireland ; for it is 

tion to the Queen, to whom the poet was introdaced, | not likely that he brought his family over with him. There is extant a 
as we are told, and as is probable, by Raleigh, and who conferred on him | letter of the Queen, recommending him for the office of Sheriff of Cork, 
the title of ber poet laureate, with a pension of fifty pounds a year.” It | dated September 30th, 1598 : bat in the following month Tyrone’s rebel- 
is doubtful whether the well-kaown anecdote told by Fuller, of the un-/| lion broke out. The native Irish in Munster immediately rose on the 
poetic Burleigh’s attempt to impede the liberality of the Queen, relates | Eaglish colonists, and mardered or expelled them; Spenser’s goods 
to the pension or to some other gratuity ; but the fact, which Todd styles | were plundered and his house burat, and he and his family fied to 
a calumny, is, | think, put beyond question, by Mr. Collier’s quotation, 
in bis Life of Shakspeare, of a ee m the MS. diary of Manningham, 
written in 1603, and containing yerses given by Fuller. From va- 
rious places of his subsequent poems, it is quite plain that Spenser felt 
deeply irritated against the Lord Treasurer. 

Spenser, it is probable, remained in England till the spring of 1591. I 
think the date of the dedication of bis Daphnaida, “ London, this first of 
Januarie, 1591,” and that of his Colin Clout, &., “From my house of 
Kilcolman, the 27th of December, 1591,” are both correct, for he seems 
to have employed the Roman style (as was sometimes done) in the for- 
mer, as it was Newyear’s me He was certainly not in Eagland when 
Ponsonby, his publisher, made a collection of such of his earlier ms 
as he could get possession of, and gave them to the world some time in 
1591. 

We now come to a most important event in Spenser’s life—his court- 
ship aod marriage. Of this I think I can deduce from his own Sonnets 
a fuller and clearer account than bas been given by any of his biogra- 
phers. It seems to me not unlikely that Spenser’s wish to en! 
counubial state may have been caused by the marriage of his sister, who 
had He for him and probably managed his affairs while he was 
— ; for it is certain that her marriage did not take place anti! 
after he became porsessed of Kilcolman, as he gave her a part of his lands 
there asadowry. The year 1591 seems to me the most likely date of 

end of 


Spenser’s love, then, to have commenced toward the 
this year, for the Am , or Sonnets, ran chronologically, and the 
of them was written in January, as it commences 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate. 
The nineteenth, commencing 
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penser survived this misfortune bat a short time, for his death took 
place in the following month of January. Jonson told Drammond that 
he died in King street; and Warton, with bis usual temerity, added 
Dublin, ia which Mr. Hardiman, who ought to have known better, has 
followed him. There in fact was no street of that name ia Dablia in 
Spenser’s time ; the two now so called being in parts of the city that 
were not built till long after. Warton might have recollected that Cam- 
den’s words are, “ in Angliam inops reversus, jstatim expiravit.” As to 
the exact date, Todd quotes a manuscript notice in the title-page of a copy 
of the Faerie Queen, which had bel to Henry Capeli bimself or some 
one ele it is not easy tosay. It is as follows—“ Quai obiit apad diver- 
sorium in plates Regia apud Westmonasterium juxta London, 16° die 
Januarii, 1598.” is was 1599, according to our t way of reckon- 
ing. I kaow of no other authority for the exact He was baried 
beside Chaucer in the Abbey, at the e of the Earl of Essex. The 
pall was borne by poets, who flung copies of verses into the grave. 

From the earliest times there have been very erroneous ideas re- 
specting Spenser’s pecaniary circumstances. Thas Camden says, “ Sed 
pee poetis fato semper cum paupertate conflictatus ;’ and Phineas 

jetcher— 

Yet all his hopes were crost, all suits denied, 
Discouraged, scorned, his vilified. 
Poorly, poor man, he lived, ly, poor man, he die. 


Camden’s assertion is to me unaccountable ; but Fletcher may have 
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: Tass trcmpet eheill hath tasioe +. we 
pe y , 
ON THE LIFE ee SPENSER. must bave been composed toward the end of April, 1592 ; and the twenty- 
second on some fast-day, perhaps the Vigil of Ascension-day, or of Whit- 

sunday. In the sizticth he tells us that 



















Spenser, we know, bad no property, and Lord Leicester and his other 
friends would seem to have sent him to Ireland with the intention of 





















: A pension from 

ation o Since the winged god his planet clear was the result of the appearance of a part of his great poem. What was 

roviding for him in that country. Mr. Craik has shown from Collins’s is spent ; there assertion amdea 
vi , that in the year 1581 be was granted by the Queen a lease of norte tee ‘ three oa pia oe were = of - _ a sone 
the abbey of Eoniscortby in Wexford, with the castle and manor, at the | % that it mast have been made toward the end of 1592. it is in this mon - no coe ; s agnee Sel istress ; bat he had 
annual reat of £300 6s. 84., which property he conveyed to another per- | Sunet that he informs us that be was forty years of age when his court- a» . enya — oe +o as ~ oie estimates it, might 
son in the following month of December. It was perhaps with a view to | Sp begaa. The sizty-seond was evidently written io Jaauary, 1593, and | © ns aided b Bese and other friends. ie fast doy pew} 
this conveyance that the grant was made him as a means to put money then or very soon after, the mapas to have accepted him, for all that | Probably was, y days no 
was 









in his pocket. Again, Mr. Hardiman, in his Jrish Minatrelay (i. 320), has | follow are in the tone of one w in joy and triumph. The sity- | were gloomy, bat they were short, and had he bad ; 
shown thatj»n the 220d of March, 1581 (-27), Spenser was appointed 
Clerk of the Decrees and Recognizances of Chancery in Ireland, which 
office he held till the 22ad of June, 1588, when he resigned it on being 
appointed clergy to the council of Munster. Now this was in all proba- 
ty an office the duties of which could not be dischar by depaty. 
In such case Speaser must have continued to reside in Dablio. This is 
confirmed by his friend Lodowick Briskett’s Discourse of Civil Lise, &c., 
written, as Malone conjectured, between 1584-and 1589, and dedicated 
to Lord Grey. The interlocutors in this dialogue are @ party assembled 
at the author’s cottage near Dablia, one of whom is “ Mr. Edmund Spen- 


eighth was composed on Easter-day. The soanets afford no more da he might have come off victorious in the struggle with Fortaae, 
but from the “ Epithalamion” _ learn that on the 11th of Sune, 82 different bis fate from that of the noble Luis de Camoens,t and so many 
Baraabas’ day, the lady at lengtb, after a courtship of more than a year | others! = 
aod a balf, gave bim her band in the cathedral charch of Cork. 

This laay ee — _ — the same as that of the LAMPS. 

i’s mother ( ) C ly we know nothing, bat the ’, 

were evidently respectable, and their residesce was appareatiy on the | .,Al! sensfule people hate something. | I'm sare of it. Depend upon it 
coast (Son. 63, 75 ; “ Epithal.” v. 39), but whether to the east or weat of | (nove folke who say they admire everything, dislike nothing, are either 
Cork we know not. I would conjecture to the west, probably near Kin- seh weal than tae : that beard yt of =e 
sale, for we are told that two of Spenser’s children were afterwards set- C500. Ban nes. ag Oe . 7 ; nad batter. 






























































- : leases them as much as roast tarkey and Clicquot’s 
ser, late your Lordship’s sceretary ;” and from what S is made to | ‘led at Bandon, which might seem to intimate that their mother’s family ise these people because I know tering untrathe ; 
° say in it, it appears at at that time he had effec some p' - 4 - lived im that part of the country. This fair Elisabeth was, like every despise thse people oeaase now that they re ‘tleiag”watraibe 
his Faerie There is also a sonnet by Spenser addressed to Harvey, Se caer, of, Cone, expeeeeeiy beautiful. He describes her | human nature mast have its an ies. Man must have his aversions, 
and dated Dublio, 18:h July, 1586, ving skin of sliver or ivory, locks of gold, and eyes of sapphire : foe. pe 




















In 1586, on the division of the spoils of the unfortanate Earl of Des- 






bence we might infer that like beauties of this character in general, she T entertain some —— end bealthy dislites : ene in 


















lar—I hate lam) lamps, they act remarkebly well, bat do- 
mond, obtained, at an sonual regt of £17 7s. 6d.. a grant of the | Mast have been a thorough coquette, and probably somewhat heartless | 1 ostic lam Ma'am, ail of thom ; et least ail Lever enw?) 1 toled 
Castle of Kilcolman, near Doneraile, in the County of Cork, and 3028 | Withal. Aad this coojecture is by all the earlier sonnets, in aed po pam oa | come Ue aon and eafe 5 
acres of land. The lowest allotment in this dictribation is stated at | Which he is evermore complaining of her pride and cruelty. In the te ; aye he —— 


cigaondh fr Instance, we hare a carious plctare of ber Ingealoas mode | 'k.ag;k eo ‘Ot ia Whe language of "he ge in the burlegue of 
toc ig bim ; ly cannot mes thinking that she, “ | failed Solar to Camphine.” 
and nt Rosalind, was the original of “Mirabella” im the sixth book of y reese - / 


4000 acres, but perhaps Spenser’s was lees on account of bis gettin 
of the late earl’s castles. It is usually assamed that he was indebted 
for this grant to the interest of Lords aud Grey, aod Sir Philip 


















Sidney ; but little or no interest was required, the Government bein the Faerie drawn perbaps at a moment when his was com-| Most people bave favourite corkecrews, favourite favourite 
Sin Miell ett bir Geighatahito persone te Toca, undertakers, as se lay ey wora out by her coquetry ; but of course he kept his own secret. | recipes for mixiog and punch-makiog (the latter, in many in- 
lonists were named. a the forty-sizth sonnet, written autuma of 1592, we have | 8! ean task), and frequently favourite lamps 
Spenser has in his poetry idealized Kilcolman and its vicinity. The an amusing instance of the tyranny she used to exercise over him. It | Jones sticks up for oil, Browa is staunch in the cause of gas, Green 

; river Awbeg becomes the “ gentle Malla ;” the Ballyhowra mountains, seems from this @ that he was in the habit of going and | swears by Palmer, White brags of his Moderator, whilst Wilkias, obsti- 
“ Mole, that mouatain boor,” 40. The region being then better wooded | *P°24ing some days with her family, and on one occasion whea the day | nate Wil in epite of Bye te Paget pa a I don’t 
was of course more picturesque than it is at the preseatday ; anda coa- | Be bed for his departare came, it turned out boisterous and stormy. | believe that I am behind the age. a bit of it. I like advancement, 


temporary of Spenser, quoted by Archdeacon Rowaa ia the 
sine, describes it as “ consisting of goodlie woodes, faire rivers, and 
arable land pasture.” About a century ago, Smith in bis excellent, 
of the County of Cork, describes Kilcolman, then a ruin, as situated on the 
north side of a fine lake, aboanding with pike, and much frequented by 
coots, divers, and other water fowls, and in the season by great numbers 
of bitteros. “It ovmmanded,” he says, “a view above half the 
breadth of Ireland, and must bave been, when the adjacent uplands were | &®) oting 
ones —_ pleasant ~ romaatic situation.” 

owiug account of its present appearance ma ve interest- 
nei it is from a letter with which I have been favoured Archdeacon 

wan — 

I return to the “ Spenser localities,” and premise observing that, 
like other places of which word-pictares have been by the band 
of genius, tinting and inv them with beaaties not their own, they 

abroken. 
























im the bene was of its 
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the purchase of one of thoee beautiful articles of manufacture surmounted 


London, and fondly imagine it will be economical, cleanly and easily 

Deleded man’ sead to Mise Swindleby to have your destiny | 
maeet,, coqueet Peeieanee Sacuth to send you some of his mixture me 
the instantaneous production of whiskers, take shares in an improved 
wheelbarrow company, ia short, do anything maniacal, but don’t buy 


y should you tarn up your nose at the silver candlesticks left you 
by your great uncle Joba? Old fashioned, indeed. They worth 
more, rickety and battered as they are, than ten such tricky, selfwilled 
things as that ornamented swindle. Those candlesticks are genuine ; all 
the cleaning and polishing they have gone through ia three generations 
bas not rubbed out the hall mark ; rab away for three more generations, 
aod your great idren will never come to the copper. Those old 
candlesticks assert incontrovertible that your ancestors were reputable 

and not railway speculators or slippery bank directors ; there- 
lore bring them out, my boy, and take as mach care of them and treat 
them as gently as did your great great-uncle John in the days of pigtail 
and 


It amuses me to notice bow loth people are to admit that their failures 
ere failures. It must be reluctance to allow that they have been taken 
in, that indaces them to declure that their purchases answer admirably. 
oh admirably, only they are a little new, or they don’t quite understand 
them, or that they do understand{them, but bave’nt quite got into the way 
of them, or some ridiculous excuse as transparent. 

I don’t suppose that any one will agree with me, and I dare say I shall 
be put down as an idiot, or in the pay of the candle makers’ company. 
Never mind, if one, only one solitary reader agrees with me, I am sa! 
fied, and surely I cannot be the only member of the community averse 
to lam 

‘Enon ae old friend—we were flogged together for the same mistake in 
the same class at the same school ; we had the measles at the same time ; 
and I loved him like a brother,—met me a week ago, and asked me to 
dine with him. I went, and antil that confounded lamp came in, all went 
merry asa bell. The soup was excellent, the lamb done to a 
tara, Jones jovial, bis wife charming, as usual. But Jones had got a new 
lamp, a bandsome French piece of all gilt and fiillagree. Jones 
had set his heart upon this lamp ; asked me to admire it. I did so, 

expressed my opinion tbat lamps were. in nine cases out of ten, swin- 
Mrs. Jones, (bless her) agreed silently with me. I saw the immis- 
acquiescent twidkle in her eye as I spoke. Jones agreed with 

me, most lamps were ; but this, this was the long required lamp, the long 
sought for *s stove of luminaries ; there would be no nonsense 
about this, ree! And I didsee. 1 saw a most brilliantly beautiful flame 
dart upwards ; the shade was adjusted, the room was well lighted, and 
Jones triumpbantly victorious ; but only fora very few momeats. We 
heard a drip, drip, drip, sounding mysteriously, and breaking the ad- 
miring silence. Drip, drip, drip ; splatter, gush, splutter, and whorrao/ 
came a flood of grease from somewhere aye over the cloth, aad de- 
corating the carpet with several strikingly original sketches iu oil. Mrs. | 
Jones d ; Jones stamped, raved, and foamed at the mouth. I| have 
an unfortana'e knack of laughing at anything ridiculous, and I laughed 
at the result of Jones’s experiment, heartily, perhaps rather triumphantly, 
Jones was irritated (be isa Welshman, and soon gets irritated); he in 
sulted me; I insulted Jones; and now we pass each other in the street, 
and all through a detestable ornamental humbag of a lamp, with pic- | 
tares dla Watteau, and a Greek nomenclature as long as my arm. 

I might multiply instauces. How, at the Simmons’s last party, the | 
Camphiue abomination enveloped the unfortunate pianist in soot, and re- | 
duced the cornet, who was a bit of a swell, toa state of pbrensy ; how, | 
at Johoson’s dinner, the glass cracked and a piece flew on to my nose, | 
giving me a vivid idea of what being fired at by red-hot balls 
must be; how, at Wilkins’s, the lamp went suddenly out, and an) 
old gorger seated next me snatched the only piece of green fat I bad on | 
my plate and devoured it in the confusion of the moment ; bow, sometbing | 

wrong with the spring, the same lamp, later on ia the evening, 
shot up a hage candle into the air, which falling on the bead of the 
afore-mentioned old gorger, almost induced me to forgive it its injuries ; | 
and how, whenever | bave known one to burn steadily, it has always, on 
calculation, proved to be much dearer, much less certain, and much more 








troublesome than the ey ow bat deserving candle. 
With the fervent t the days of Camphines, Moderators and all 
the tribe are num! , L extinguish my and finish my lamp-oon. 
— 


UNCLE CHUNK’S DUEL. 

Mr. Horatius Damocles Blibb, of Tennessee, U. S., having failed in at- 
tacbing himself to the embassy of his beloved country in London, has at- 
tached Nae tee ae 

y humble condition of an Englishman—of being his 
brother-io-law. 


Had I first discovered my Angelina ia ber own home- , and ac- 
companied by this singular plant, it is possible that I might have left her 
blooming alone, and hesitated to + myself with the Blibb family; 
but I met the dear creatare, as 1 was travelling “‘down South,” 
away from her paternal balls, and married her with too little vay 
into her domestic relati My character is intensely peaceful, 
and my feelings patriotic in a very high degree, bat 1 should 
hail with joy a declaration of War with the United States to- 
morrow, with all its risks and disadvantages, if accompanied with 
& peremptory order for all citizens of that Republic to leave these 
shores. t, and the commission of Murder—for which, however, there 
are here not the same agreeable immunities as upoa the other side of the 
Atlantic—are the only courses which bold out to me any hope of deliver- 
ance from my brother in-law Blibb. He has dibbled bimeelf comforta- 
bly into British soil, and on my premises, and there he will remain, I 
know, a very perfect specimen of the Americanus vulgaris, until the gard- 
ener Death shall whittle him off with bis clasp-knife, and there will be a 
happy release for somebody. I despise the man who caanot be happy in 
any room that is not furnished with a spittoon, but I hate the individual, 
whose wishes in the above respect baving been complied, yet takes no 
advantage of that circumstance. Violence, however—the form of re- 
monstrance which every possessor of a polished drawing-room grate 
would prefer—is out of the question with a fellow who goes about with a 
“ toothpick” made of steel, and fourteen inches long, in his pocket ; and 
argument is impossible with a gentleman who has had aa infallible uncle. 

“ Uncle Chunk did it, he did,’’ remarks Horatius Damocles, when ex- 
postulated with upon any matter whatever ; “and I gaess he knew.” 

Brother Blibb’s conversational tone is always nasal ; but when speaking 

of his great departed relative, his voice becomes more like that of the 

pee gees Punch than of articulute-speaking Man, and so mach 80, in- 

as absolately to rasp the ears of the listener. I pity from my heart 

my travelled visitors when I hear the first dreadful gay Ae 

dressed to them (through half a nostril) by my brother Blibb, of, “ When 

ge were travelling in the U-nited States, stranger, I calkilate you must 
we beard the kurnel, sir ; and having heard, have sympathised ?”’ 

It bas unfortanately happened that the great majority of my acquain- 
tances who have crossed the Atlantic, and beheld with dazzled eyes the 
ase the great Republic, have not enjoyed the privilege of listenin 
to Mr. Blibb’s uncle’s conversation, and they are sometimes bold enoug 





to say so. 

“You air to be pitied, sir,” thea responds the nephew ; “ to have heard 
my uncle was to have been elevated above your fellows ; be was the most 
remarkable man, perhaps, ia our most remarkable couatry. You must 
have at least beard of the kurnel?” 

Sometimes the persons thus addressed bave had the further temerity to 
confess, that during the whole of their foreign travel they have not even 
had the advantage of hearing mention of Mr. Chunk’s name; ia which 
case Damocies observes : “ Then, stranger, you must, I guess, have stuffed 
your wool in pretty tight.” 

Once only was the reply is the affirmative, and even then it was not 
received by Mr. Blibb with favour. One very polite and conciliating 
visitor thought he had seen the celebrated Colonel Chunk, and personally 
conversed with him upon various ye sabjects. 

“ And whea might that have been?” asked my brother-in-law Blibb, 
increduloasly. 

“ Well, I think I must have bad the pleasure of meeting Colonel 

~ the summer before last.’’ 

“ I expect that wasn’t my uncle, stranger,” ded the implacabl 
= . rs Chank was wiped oot tan years ago, he was.” 

was owing to my conciliatory friend’s expressing a polite interest 
in the somewhat remote decease of that gentleman, that I am able to 
sapply, from bis nephew's lips, the actual circumstances of the “ wiping 
out” in question. 
I will eodeavour to avoid, as much as 
ts 





possible, the liar 
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prin hut rg srr wma eran sawa cont en Ripper or 


Unele Chunk, then, a man of some talent and infinite im was 


Whipper. H2 had chawed off—I mean he hed shot with his own hand, 
during his thirty years of manbood, and between the epochs of 18 and 
no less than seven head of American citizeus besides niggers—the “ 
ing out” of whom, according to my brother Damocles, is to be consi- 
dered no more of an achievement than of a crime. His commercial 
transactions which were of the most varied nature, ranging from pigs to 
-iron, had been interepersed more than once with bankruptcies, which 
ish prejudice would perhaps have designated as fraudulent ; but in 
the end his characteristic “spryness” or sagacivy triumphed, and Uncle 
Chunk had realised considerably. In bis latter years, therefore, eschew- 


ing the base pursuit of the almighty dollar, be gave up his leisure ener- | teres 


gies to politics, and their transatlantic consequences—the Duello, with 
revolvers. He was, it seems, a Whig of the old school, although, I 
should think, not altogether answering to Lord John Russell’s concep- 
tion of that character ; and whenever he came across anybody of the new 
school, or indeed of any other school whatever, argument was always 
followed—in rare cases when it was not preceded—by ballets. 

He seldom settled a difficulty in any other manner, although he did 
carry about with him in deference to universal custom, both a bowie- 
knife and a bludgeon ; and the consequence naturally was that his ideas 
were listened to with respect, and contradicted with caution. Io his cele- 
brated encounter with the famous Septimus Whet of Massachusetts, when 
that gentleman’s pistol so unfortunately missed fire, Mr. Chunk’s de- 
meanour, as be walked right up to him and deliberately shot him down, 
was considered by the spectators to be in its dignity and firmness little 
sbort of Roman. He felt, as he afterwards confided to his nephew, that 
be had an obvious, however painful, duty to fulfil; and he executed it, 
as he flattered himself, in a manner that the ancient Cato, of European 
celebrity, aight possibly have come up to, but could scarcely have sur- 

. It is possible that Mr. Chunk, who immediately after thie 
achievement bestowed upon himself the title of Colonel, might in course 
of time Lave shot himself into Congress, or even into the presidential 
chair itself ; but this favoured country is prolific in men of this kind of 
genius, and there happened to be many other persons takiog similar 
means of improving their social status at the same od. 

Antoninus Pius Rix, a cootem of my brother-in-law Blibb, and | 
therefore much the colonel’s junior, though young in years, was imbued | 
with all the virtues which flourished in his native state of Illinois : 

Its philosophic care 

Had formed hioe tor these virtues true, 

By precept and example too, 
and he could not brook to hear the champion of distant Tennessee so 
universally “ cracked up.” Accompanied, therefore, by a sympathising 
band of brothers, be entered the colonel’s country with the avowed inten- 
tion of “ whipping” that formidable individual, who, on his part, hailed 
the opportunity thus afforded to him of reaping another laurel. 

The meeting of these two heroes, especially adapted as it must have 
been to the national palate, has not, as far as | kaow, been yet portrayed 
by any transatlantic pencil, but I have my brother Damocles’s word for 
it that it might form a subject for the greatest limner. The middle-aged 
hero gazed upon his youthful opponent with calm contempt, not unre- 
lieved by the interest which always attaches to a person, however indif- 
ferent tu us, who, we are tolerably certaio, will not be alive within the 
next four-and-twenty hours; while the young man regarded the colonel 
in the light of some diligent individual who bad been all his life amase- 
ing reputation for his (Antoninus Pius’s) benefit ; the great advantage 
of this sort of Fame being that it is transferable, and that one who bas a 
mind to be eminent may achieve it at any time by gg a quarrel 
with the veriest “ whipper’’ in creation, and whipping him. In the case 
of Uncle Chunk, to be sure, there was considerable riek ; and it is said 
that the young man would have “ made tracks” at the last moment, and 
shunned the contest, had it not been for his sympathising friends from 
Illinois, who bad laid a good many dollars on the matter at favourable 
odds. 

The colonel’s prompt inquiry as to whether the young gentleman 
“wanted whipping” was held to be equivalent to a challenge, and there- 
fore Antoninus Pius had the choice of the mode of combat as well as of 
weapons. This weighty question was settled by a committee of his 
backers, after a debate of fourteen hours, whereia Mr. Rix himself was 
not permitted to take part ; and the conclusion they arrived at was the 
following: The combat was to be conducted, as-usval, with revolver 
and bowie, but with this singular addition—or rather subtraction—that 
the antagonists were to bave no clothes on whatsoever, and were to fight 
in the dark. The former proviso was not dictated by humanity, with 
any view of ge he gunshot wound less dangerous, but because it was 
understood that the accomplished colonel bad on one occasion, other 
weapons failing, Thugged a gentleman with his own neckerchief. The 
latter clause was insisted upon. as tending to equalise the parties, 
diminishing Uncle Chunk’s advantage of experi: ja the duelio; for, 
singular as it may seem, the gallant colonel had never before “ wiped 
out” any gentleman, except amid the applause of his fellow-countrymen, 
and in the open day. 

The sensation produced throughout the locality when the astonishing 
conditions of this encounter began to be known, was very considerable ; 
the little town in which Uncle Chunk resided was filled to overflow, an 
the most fabulous prices were paid for standing-room in the ges 
next to the apartment wherein this tournament @ I'outrance was to 
held. This was a long low room at the top of the inn, made perfectly 
bare of farniture, and with every ray of possible moonlight—for it was 
arranged that the duel should be fought at night, to insure complete 





























nela At this period, the odds rose to ten 
was no luck of takers either. Afier a little, there was another shot, and 
young Rix shouted out that we might come in when we liked, for that 
the colonel was wiped out. Of course we waited till the time was 
up, bat there was no more betting ; and when the door was opened, we 
found it all up with Chunk, and Aatonions Pius sitting on the bare floor 
with his arms folded, and calling for bis clothes. We have been favoured 
by the latter gentleman, for the exclusive use of this newspaper, with a 
detailed account of the proceedings (at two dollars per line), which will 
be published in our second edition. At preseat, we merely cull this in- 

ting statement, that his worst time, out and out, was daring the 
interval before the signal to begin was given. 

“ Rix had edged right away to the other end of the room, so as to pat 
the colonel as far away as possible, and in order that he might hear him 
coming : his annoyance may therefore be i ined, when, after the first 
few minutes, he found (by his breathing) that the wary Chunk had adopted 

isely the same dodge as hi , and was just as close to him as at starting.” 

“The paper does not say then, how your poor uncle met bis fate, after 
all?” observed my conciliatory friend. 

“No; that all came out in the next edition, when Antoninus Pius had 
got clean away ; and it riled us Tennesseers pretty smart, it did. The 
young fellow got a friend—’twas Epaminondas Tilt bimself, I reckon— 
to hold a string which was attached to a brick in the chimney of the 
room. After a little, Tilt gave thie string a jerk, and the brick in the 
chimney sounded to poor Uncle Chunk as though Antonious Pius was 
making tracks that way ; so he fires right up twice, and bursts outa 
larfing. Then, thinking he had quite done the trick, he took no more 

with himself ; Rix, who would have larfed in his sleeve enough, 
guess, if he bad bad a sleeve, eoon found his opportunity, and made aa 
end of the colonel at first shot. It wasa remarkable device surely,” 
coucladed my brother Blibb, ‘“ Antoninus Pius was afterwards thought 
greatly of, in consequence ; and if Uncle Chunk had lived, it would have 
Sine his best admiration, so it would ; but as it was, you see, be got 
wi out.’ 
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THE NEW GROUP OF ASTEROIDS. 

The recent discovery of M. Leverrier of a new group of asteroids is so 
remarkable an instance of the precision of astronomical! observations and 
the power of mathematical geniur, that it is worthy of more (han passing 
note. This discovery was even of greater difficulty than that of Nep- 
tune. For that he bad only to study the perturbations of Uranus, to as- 
certain in what the orbit of Uranus differed from what it should be theo- 
retically, and to deduce from this difference the perturbing cause. The 
eh sg of Uranus had been defiaitely ascertained before he took 

old of the problem. But the pertarbatious of Mercury are bis own dis- 
covery, as well as the brilliant result which he has drawn from them. 

M. Leverrier first found by his own observations, commenced in 1842 
an unexplained movement of the perihelion of Mercury. This be veri 
by a careful study of all the observations on the passage of Mer- 
cury aeross the disc of the Sun since 1697. After attempting to refer 
this movement to all known causes, acd to all possible inaccuracies of 
observation, there still remained a considerable movement of perihelion 

ted for. experiments in various directions led him 
to the discovery that by increasing the secular movement of the perihe- 
lion of Mercury by 38 seconds, all the observations were reconciled to 
withio a poten | ofan arc—a quantity so small that it might safely be 
referred to errors of observation. This increase of perihelion movement 
coald by no means be referred to the attraction of Venus; Venas could 
prodace this effect only if her supposed mass were increased by one 
tenth. Bat this increase would alter the obliquity of her orbit to the 
ecliptic two seconds and a half. The supposition could not therefore be 
entertained. 

M. Leverrier was therefore reduced to the supposition of an interior 
planet, moving in an orbit a little inclined to that of Mercury. The size 
of this planet might be greater or less, as it waa at a greater or less dis- 
from Mercury ; at a distance of 20,000,000 miles from Mercury it 
would be jast about equal to Mercury in mass. Here was the problem 
solved. But how could such a planet have remained so long undis- 
covered? Certainly it would have been seen in some of its many pas- 
sages across the disc of the sun. “ All these difficulties,” says M. Lever- 
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rier, “ disappear upon the supposition of a eeries of small bodies, instead 
of a single Teena rovelviag between Mercury and the sun.” Their 


attraction might = the movement observed in the perihe- 
and Scat npn tee el 
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served. The search, however, which is about to be instituted will be 

thorough. Ia total eclipses of the sun, the astronomer may, during the 

few minates of totality, explore a great portion of the region around the 
db 





darkness—carefully excluded by close-fitting shutters. At the appoi 
hour, these two champions of their clive states were tarned into 
their dreadful arena in the very natural costame that had been agreed 
upon, and each furnished with the implements for “ whipping”—a re- 
volver with two barrels, and a bowie knife, held fast, for want of a belt, 
in either band. Those ingenious products of civilisation weré, in fact, 
all that physically distinguished those highly cultivated Christian gen- 
tlemen from their forefathers of some four thousand years ago, however 
great may have been their intellectual and moral superiority. 
Notwithstanding the confidence engendered in my bosom by a pretty 
long familiarity with my brother-in-law Blibb’s veracity—which was, in- 
deed, almost as unquestioned as that of his departed relative—I began 
to think that the narration was here getting a little oo improbable. I 
therefore ventured to indulge at this precise point of the biograpby in a 
long and low, but not an unmelodious whistle. “ You calkilate it’s git- 
ting too tall?’ observed Horatius Damocles. 

I nodded. My conciliatory friend was hastening to assure the histo- 
rian that he saw nothing uncommon, and far lees unlikely, in the circum- 
stances, when Mr. Blibb produced from his breast pocket an execrably 
printed Tennessee paper, of some ten years back, aud pat it into my 
bands. Therein did certainly appear the above account in full, just as 
it had been described to us, except that the narration was invested with 
much extraneous grandeur in the reflections which it called forth from 
the pathising and admiring editor. 

“T guees you'll credit that,” said my brother-in-law, sulkily ; “you 
may jest go slick on there from where I stopped.” And I accordingly 
read as follows : 

“ Like a glorious denizen of the primeval forest, who resents with no- 
ble scorn the false restraints of artificial existence, the patriotic child of 
Tennessee””—* That’s Uncle Chunk,” observed my brother Blibb, in a 
parenthesis—“ stepped forth into that darkened chamber. with the ra- 
diant air of one who is about to whittle his antagonist to chips ; and not 
less boldly did the younger hero, fresh from the low green bills ot Tili- 
nois, break from the affectionate hand-grips of his sympathieers in the 

ge, and cross the threshold of that apartment which was to be a 
Temple of Victory, bat might, for all he knew, bave been a Hall of 
Doom. The two were to be shut up together thirty-five minutes, at the 
expiration of which the doors were to be thrown open. Daring the first 
five minutes, no blow was to be given or shot exchanged, it g the 
interval allowed for allocating themselves. A knock from the outside 
was to be the sigual for the combat to commence, as soon as opportunity 
offered. 


“ Never shall we forget, as we stood with beating heart and note-book 
in hand in that same where twenty dollars was not considered 
too high a figure for standing-room, and the rent of which valuable 
location was to be divided equally between Silas Fixings, the landlord, 
and the fortanate survivor of the encounter—never sbail we forget, we 
repeat, the anxious waiting for that kaock. Jast befure it should have 
come, Epamioondas Rafus Tilt, who was next-band to me, called out 
that the partition was but one board thick, and if a ballet did come 
wide, that we should get it ; and so we bad the pareage cleared for the 
time, till Silas, who would not koock till it was fall again, let others op, 
and realised twice over. At last the signal was given, and followed by 

sileace, except that now and then we heard a sliding against the 


phrase- | total 
wang of | wall, which was produced by those two heroes moving about like ser- 


peats in the darkness. The be’ 





to one upon the colonel ; bat wheu they found the youog man co epry 
and careful, it declined ; Rix did not weat fur friends, Indeed, 































tting was at starting, two, and even three 
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sun indicated by M. Leverrier. The next total eclipse will be ia Jaly, 
1860. A photographic record also of the disc of the sun, if frequently 
made and long continued, cannot fail soon to give as ocular vision of 
these youngest daughters of the universe, as yet seen only by the eye of 
science, guided by the wonderful genius of M. Leverrier. 
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; WHICHWOOD FOREST. 


The old World passes away very slowly, no one knows how siowly. 
Just now, in the middle of the nineteenth centary, a whole forest has been 


Whichwood Forest, within a morning’s ride of Oxtord, has been enclosed, 
divided out into farms, studded with “ plain and convenient” build 
and let at 28s. an acre. Six years ago, except nineteen coppices, all the 
rest was covered with old timber and brushwood, the former, no 
the rough, shapeless, ragged trees always found where the villager has 
licence to use his hook or his hand. Tne Commissioners seem to have 
done their work well, and, at a cost of £10 an acre, have made the 
arable portion a property that the Crown may be proud of. It will be 
some comfort to our sentimental readers to hear that the seven farm- 
houses and homesteads are built, not of brick, but of the oolitic stone of 
the district so familiar to the Oxford man; on the other hand, no doubt 
the same material has been geverally preferred to the quickest hedge of 
our home counties. Seven mil road invade the old recesses, and 
licemen now probably walk where deer once stalked. So, excepting a 
few coppices, Whichwood Forest is no more. Yet to how few of 
readers is a more than an ideal Lr web bd the —— of 
Chipping Norton, and Stowe on-the-Wold, Burford Witoey, perbaps 
Bampton-in-the-Bash, this may be the loss of some actual associations. 
They will lose a spot or two for their picnics, and, instead of being mon- 
arches of all the , will find themselves warned off equare ks 
and plou lds. There will be tall trees, but no scrub. By and by 
some birds will be rarer, and there will be fewer kinds of interesting ver- 
min. But there will be substantial tenant farmers driving about in their 
dogearts, and perhaps turning out at the meet. The people who lived 
on the skirts of the be Ds Ano —_, are probably — "y, dig: 
ag up potatoes, or ploughing sowing for next year. ec 
pony to echool and to church. There are p ies shops, a publicbonse, 
a new blacksmith, and perhaps a carpenter and a wheelwright. Very 
likely the Revival has seized the vacant od, and a meeting-house 
rears its modest front. All this is very painful to some people, who never 
saw Whichwood Forest, and were never likely to see it, and who will 
not now give half a day and half a crown to see the remaining glories of 
Epping and Hainault. Bat this is the only way in which we cap extend 
our This is a clear addition of 2,000 acres to British Iture. 
It gives us 80 many more British yeomen, aod 60 many more British la- 
bourers, so many more men for the army and navy, for the militia, and 
for all our wants, in peace and in war. soil is made for man, and 
not man for the soil; and if Whichwood Forest has disappeared a Brit- 
ish community bas sprung up ia its place. Men for matter is no such 


exchan, 
wonder is that euch a vestige of early ages should have remained 
day. But there are many such wonders, and nothing is easier 
a to place bimselt where he will see things much as they 
the da: of ton Pleatngieit, eGo Cee ea 
Fatriarchs. y & landscape on the South-Western 
but little changed since the earliest of these dates. Beg- 
y other heaths, fortanately for the canno 
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reclaimed from its primeval roughness in the very heart of this country. - 
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be reclaimed and cultivated except at a loss. Not so Salisbary Plain, 
which is therefore becoming a thing of the past. But fern, gorse, and 
heath are very ancient a institutions ; and no doubt 
they went through all their beautiful changes of hue, season after season 
tour years ago, as they do now. There might not be a man to 
see it, but they were then as true as they now are. The fern shot up 
ander the spring rain and sanshine, it became a towering stalk, it 
changed its green for a ruddy brown, became golden and glorious, and 
then lay in ruin, keeping the earth warm through the winter and spring, 
when al! came over again. Even within a short drive of the metropolis 
one may get many a bit of old nature, clear of city alms-houses and luna- 
tic asylums, and prisons, and reformatories, and working schools, which 
the sanitary movement has perched on all the picked sites of the metro- 
politan counties. All our southern counties have commons, of one sort 
or another, sometimes a bundred acres, fringed with mansions and vil- 
lages, sometimes a “ goose green,” with a cottage or two. Sach a spot 
is as it always has been, and we say, Eso perpetua. Rivers are great 
for antiquity, and, though always in movement, keep their per- 
manent institutions, their banks, wholly unchanged. The aristocracy 
and the Court of Chancery are t friends to the picturesque, and 
maoy a sweet spot might be fitly adorned with a statue of the Ter. 
minus, in flowing wig and ermine. We are not among those who wage 
war with high fences and park walls. To be sure, they limit one’s view, 
they obstruct the circulation, and are not themselves ornamental. But 
= leave so much to the imagination. What do you imagine, gentle 
ier, bebind that mile of park wall? Bevies of fair ladies and gentle- 
men forming groups for Watteau, or promenading in sweet state? Child- 
ren sporting, men hunting, fishing, hawking, and so forth? No. We 
know better. We imagine those beautiful glades and leafy coverts un- 
visited, undisturbed, unseen, from week to week, and month to month. 
We imagine now and then an anxious proprietor entering with his wood- 
man, or a gamekeeper with bis gun and dog. We feel sure that if we 
got over the wall we might raminate as long as Jacques on the woods 
and running waters, with even less chance of running against a Touch- 
stove. Within those walls is an almost eternal solitude. At least, we 
may fancy it, and often the fancy is true 
or is there any fear that nature will ever be banished even by the 
steam plough and other engines of agricultural warfare. The landscape 
will still be green with hedgerows and trees, which will still contribute 
to the whole effect, in spite of their periodical croppings, and harbour 
birds and vermin for the naturalist. We have immense districts which 
in a tropical climate would be pure desert, without a green blade or a 
of water, but which are here ever green in the winter, and clothed 
with purple and gold in other parts of the year. These may be left to 
the pletareeque. Wealth, too, will ever have its oasis of nature within 
@ world of vulgar art, So there is no need why we should keep up | 
forests that were originally robbed from cultivation, and no longer an- 
@wer the purpose of a Royal chase. A forest is generally a school of | 
crime, a seat of malaria, and a real advantage to none but a very few re- 
sidents of the better class. We are sorry they should lose any of the 
it glades in which they have wandered for years ; they will still 
ve some left, and it will be long before the site of the New Forest is 
given up to model farms and Ne? husbandry. When that at 
1 comes to , happily the lover of the pictafesque will be able to 
cross the Atlantic for a trifle in five days, without sickness, and will have 
an spportunity of seeing eens natare under the Rocky mountains. 
In 30 hours be may find himself in Switzerland, in sight of Mont Blanc 
or the Bernese Alps, or in the still more picturesque gorges of the Jura. 
Switzerland, indeed, is practically quite as available for the Londoner’s 
holyday as any forest in this country. So we acquiesce in the demands 
ofa Fronlos population, and are ready to see all our Crown estates un- 
der the same ical g t as Whichwood Forest. We want 
more of that sturdy race which learns to walk at the plough tail. It 
must therefore have more acres to till. We have won what we can from 
rivers, from seas, from the clay, the chalk, the stone, and the sand, and 
now it is the turn of the forest to contribute its quota. 


ee 


FLIRTATION IN THE COURT OF SIAM. 
The Court of Siam is famed for its festivities, its processions, and pa- 
tries. The King invited us to witness the grand procession of the 
cbing-cha, a propitiatory feast for the success of the rice-crop. The 
Queen’s danciag girls and some of the youngest and handsomest of the 
inmates of the royal barem, dressed on that occasion in black velvet tu- 
nics, ornamented with gold lace, accompanied the procession on richly 
horses, on which they sat astride. Amongst them was one 
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caparisoned 

win Gite mney ettesate Re grenpy are. pennnand aeetia | bat she at- 
tracted principally my attention by the dexterity with which she ma- 
naged ber horse, rather restive, so that I could vot belp making some 
observations in praise of her horsemanship to my companions, thinking 
no farther about it. Nevertheless, my remarks, which were made in 
English, bad been overbeard by one of the courtiers, who by order of the 
King was present at the balcony to attend to us, who as I learned after- 
wards understood that language, and were reported by him to the young 


lady. 

‘About a month since a message was brought to me, nominally from | 
Princess Somawaty, imploring my intercession with the King for the 
life of her aunt, Chom (or Lady) Choi, the damsel, I was reminded by 
the messenger. whose horsemanship 1 had admired on the occasion of 
the. on just related. It seems she was to fall a victim to a court | 





im Choi was the youngest buat one of six sisters, the daughters of 
« high and influential nobleman, who, according to Siamese custom, had | 

ted these pretty blossoms to the King, when they were yet quite 
young, in order to be brought op in the royal harem. Somawaty's mo- 
ther was one of the sisters, consequently the Princess was the niece of | 
Lady Choi. Amongst the Siamese persons of rank who surrounded the | 
King was Nai Kien, a young nobleman, married,—moreover, in posses- | 
sion ofa harem. His attention and open admiration of her charms seem 
to have flattered Lady Choi. Ultimately, presents were passed between | 
her and ber admirer ; but during the sad trial that followed it was proved | 
that no farther guilt had been perpetrated. The most astounding fact is, | 
however, that the principal wife of the nobleman was the go-between, 

ho 


Ww her husband’s illicit love, and became the carrier of 
messages and ata to Choi. One of the King’s concubines had long 
been jealous of the influence of Choi and her sisters over the King,—and | 


however strange it seems, it was just the apy of them who produced | 
the catastrophe. On the couch of Lady Choi she finds a slip of paper in | 
her sister's handwriting, wpon which is written “ J will go to,” or “ should | 
like to go to, the aviary,” or words to that effect, without bearing a par- | 
ticular address for whom it was intended. The girl read it out aloud ; | 
the dame jealous of Choi seizes it with eagerness, and apa it to 

be an appointment for Choi’s admirer, jud herefi er infidelity to | 





ges 
the King, and makes the discovery pablic. The news runs like wildfire 
through the harem, and comes to the King’s ears. The accused are forth- 
with im , Including the wife of the young noblemaa, | 
The King is not allowed to decide in such matters himself; he has to | 
the in ions to @ proper tribunal, consisting of nobles and | 
taries, who form as it were a coart of inquiry or ay ae result | 
these sovesttentiene is then pat before the Supreme Council, which | 
decrees the pun t to be inflicted upon the guilty. The king has, | 
er, the right either to revoke that sentence, to substitute a milder 
to pardon the accused altogether. 1 lied from the investi- 
of the lower tribunal that the husband and his wife were guilty 
intrigue ; but there was no proof whatever that Choi had crimi- 
a great imprudence. Nevertheless herself, her pre- 
lover his wite, were sentenced to an ignominious death. j 
sentence having been given, it was then that, in the name of | 
Princess Somawaty, I was appe: to for intercession to save her aant’s 
life. I addressed the King, I must say without hope for success. I wrote 
to him that every religion teaches veness ; that I was aware the sa- | 
books of Buddhism contained this heavenly precept ; and as I bad | 
Sane Bo oes tenons DS hal Gentes Seatrenen iat tenes ts 
my suggestions, I im im not to view the transgression commit 
instance in an Oriental manner, but with the feelings that are the | 
of religion and of a noble mind. I hinted at Lady Choi’s 
and that as far as I bad learnt she could only be accused of im- 
and the vanity of seeing herself admired. I awaited the King’s 
answer wader suspense ; he replied the day after he received my letter ; 
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it is dated the 4th of Jane. I was delighted to see that he had listened 
to my intercession. The King’s letter contains many a noble sentiment. 
He the custom of polygamy, and acknowledges that it leads to 
evila. “ Still,” he says, “it was followed by the sov and 
tage a hoch age Har He does not deny that it leads 

of that trast of fidelity w lord of the expects 

from ite inmates, hence the law bas ided fora due punishment of the 





| chiefly two directions, a westerly 


the rightfal sovereign. The nation feeling interested in the legitimate 
succession of their monarchs, the laws decree that any on that 
might lead to the contrary should be punished in the severest manner.” 
Jadgiog from the contents of the King’s letter, he himself did not seem 
to ccaplbee Ghote Obel 20 guilty os het eucusies wished te taiiie ber ; oF 
thoagh (he naively observes) “ cannot call her young, as you do, 
for sbe is nineteen years of age ; however, she shal! not suffer death,—she 
and other women will be saved from a criminal death; bat her imprison- 
— for long life, or long time, according to my pleasure, is yet inevi- 
table. 


Although there was no direct assurance that all parties concerned in 
the intrigue were to be pardoned, I did not think it could be otherwise. 
I regret to say that I was mistaken ; the tribunal charged with the in- 
vestigation of the matter, the nobles whose relations on former ons 
had suffered the extreme punishment for similar accasations, all demand- 
ed an expiatory sacrifice of the outrage attempted to be committed at 
the royal harem, to which the King unfortunately listened. I beard 
nothing of the determination of the Council that the nobleman and his 
wife, both implicated in the affair, were to suffer death, until the sen- 
tence had already been carried into effect in a most revolting manner. 
The criminals were conveyed to the place of execution, where arrived, 
it is horrible to say, the father of the female was ordered to become the 
headsman of his own daughter. He advances towards her, falters to 
deal the blow, and steps k with horror. Urged—nay, forced—by 
those who had to see that the sentence was fulfilled, he comes near his 
child a second time, deals the blow, alas! only to maim her, and the 
common executioner, who hitherto bad been standing by, then steps for- 
ward to decapitate ber. The husband had been sentenced to witness first 
the decapitation of his wife, and to suffer afterwards a similar death. 
Fortunately for bim, it was done in a less revolting manner. But there- 
with the barbarity of the scene did not end. The prisoners bad been 
brought to the ground with irons round their ankles. The executioner 
did not take them off after death by unlocking the iron bands, but cut 
off the heels of the unfortunate woman to strip them over the feet. De- 
capitation having taken place, the body of the man was hoisted ap to a 
kind of cross-tree, and, having been fastened by his arms, a company of 
soldiers stepped forward, and fired the conteots of their muskets, loaded 
with ball, into his body. The two corpses were then left, suspended, as 
a warning, at the place of execution until sunset. 

It is recorded that crimes committed like those by the culprits, who, 
as just related, had been so barbarously executed, were formerly punished 








in the following manner, namely :—the criminal was lashed by bis ex- 
mities to four elephants, each of these powerfal animals being turned 
with bis head towards one of the quarters of the compass: they were 
then all at the same time urged forward by their drivers, and the crimi- 
nal was almost instantaneously torn into pieces. Which of the two 
methods, whether to be torn by elepbants or that by which both husband 
and wife suffered, was the more revolting, it will be difficult to judge. 











THE CHINESE AND THE “ BARBARIANS.” | 

I am inclined to believe that there is no ter fallacy existing than 
lination hinese to foreign intercourse. ie isa 
statement on a par with the fables regarding the diet and the manners 
of the Chinese ; and like those, is yielding to the testimony of experi- 











ence. The jealous and mistaken policy of the Mantchoo dynasty—mere 
interlopers, scarcely two hundred years in Chinaa—has been taken as the 
jon of lar feeling ; whereas, on the contrary, it has been 


P the pop 
in direct antagonism to it. But of this, more at another time. I must | 
add, however, that wherever I meet a China man of any intelligence I | 
fiod a positive thirst for information regarding wai kwo—foreigu coun 
tries ; phy especially is a favourite subject of inquiry. About 
Ta Ying-Kwo (Great Englarid) tolerably lucid ideas are current, thanks 
to some native translations of geographical works ; but about Hwa Chi 
(Flowery Flag, alias the United States) there is the liveliest curiosity. 
Russia is, of course, a subject of frequent inquiries, and a native the 
other day completely pores me by inquiring how many thousand dol- 
lars the Otosse paid to Eng'aad and France at the close of the Crimean war. 
But a standing enigma to most Chinese is the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Missionary system. Utterly destitute as he is of any species of 
religious feeling, warned by his Emperors that all creeds are alike empty 
and to be avoided, sometimes professing Confucianism, Taouism, and 
Buddhism at one and the same time, the Chinese cannot be brought to 
comprehend how, without some puissant but hidden motive of self inter- 
est, men should cross the seas to @ new system of morals to a 
strange people. But if he happens to be struck with some stray word of 
a missionary, and inclines to adopt the Yé su chiao at the hands—say of 
a ine ia My apeiasion pod, on ie .~ .~ 
momen Any at ar gammy d en religion (as the Ro- 
man Catholic is called, from the fact that a cross is the symbol of ten ia 
the written language), revile the Protestant missionary as a deceiver, 
and his teaching asa snare! But the Chinese missions are not to be dis- 
posed of in a aph, and I trust to revert to the subject at a time 
more favourable than the present for the discussion of so serious a mat- 
ter. I cannot, however, forbear putting on paper a small piece of per- 
sonal experience. } 
A day or two ago I was asked by an educated native of Pekin, with | 
whom, (ant bien que mal, | converse every day for the sake of improvement 
in the uage, bow many dollars be would receive if he became Ye-su- 
chiao-ti—of the Christian religion, I thought there must be some mis- 
take, and had the query repeated ; when, seeing my look of astonish- 
ment, the Asein-sheng informed me that the Portugese (with whom he 
bably confounded the French) missionaries at Pekin were accustomed to | 
offer money for the sake of obtaining converts, and that he could have | 
made a few dollars in that manner had he chosen. Being now somewhat | 
hard up, he bad bethought himself of this financial resource. I was 
obliged to inform him that the Ye-su-chiao-ti who do not use the Ten Sign | 
are not acc to buy neophytes ; but I did not undertake the 
hopeless task plaining di between creeds, neither of | 
which he could be brought to comprehend. | 
The regard that a Chinaman has for his own especial belief is, however, 
proverbially slight ; and, indeed, all their religions, or rather devotional 
performances, are but a compliance with time-worthy custom, not obe- | 
dience to the dictates of conviction, A Chinaman will pray to Buddha, 
it is trae; buat if the prayer remains fruitless, he will just as readily tear 
the tinsel from Buddba’s idol, and throw away the joss-sticks he would | 
otherwise have barned. No! he would not throw them away, but would 
sell them for fifty cash to the first comer. The other day I made some | 
inquiries of my servant, a Cantonese, and a Buddhist if anythiag, regard- 
ing the deteriorated cash which are in circulation. In every string of | 
one buadred cash (ten cents) there are probably 20 to 30 pieces struck in | 
the basest metal, and far less in size than the official money. I wasca 
rious to leara how a Chi il drawback with his ideas | 














is 
| of eoonomy ; and I accordingly asked what is done by the poor with the | 1.5 


deteriorated chién. “Oh, massa!’ was the reply, in that celebrated | 
* pigeon-English,” which has become almost a separate language, “ sup- | 
pose one piecey man hab got forty fifty number-one-bad piecey cash, no | 
can catchey chowchow (victuals), he makey save ; suppose one piecey 
mandalee (mandarin) hab got wife wanchey one piecey smallo boy, he 
ray | bay bad cash, makey chin chin joss,” The lish of which is 
that if any person wishes to make a sacrifice to some divinity he employs 
what w: be otherwise useless lumber for the work of grace.—Cor. N.Y. 
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THE CAPTURE OF SCHAMYL. 

The dynamic forces, active in the movement of races, seem to follow 
and an easterly one. The first, the 
westerly current of history, indicates apparently the main stream ; as 
evidenced in the course of progress of civilization over our globe, which, 
beginning on the highlands of Asia, has marched ee Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome into Western Europe, thence across the Atlantic, and 
in our own days even over the Rocky Mountains to the shores of the 
acific. is movement of races to the West may be called the natural 
one, inasmach as nations appear to follow it ifistinctively and without 
aoy evident outward propulsion. Those blae-eyed barbarians, the Teu- 
ote Sore be Sie Canute 06 veers Sue Haapes cose Sone come 
the Ural Mountains into the heart of Europe, to seek both a home and 

field for their prowess, had probably no very clear or distinct idea of 
what about ; no more than their descendants have, the pea- 
ts of Waseenere, Daves, oat Ocaeee, We to the number 
thousands are now annually ing every sea-port on 
and Atlantic to seek passage for the Western w iis 
t, the rol wave of civilization. follows the course of the san, 

to be as all powerful in its origin as universal in its effects. But it 
nevertheless counteracted by another force which ruos in diametri- 
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that thy further fate will depend.” 


| world, the Romanic, Germanic, and Slavonic, the last named 


| where our rale 









by the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

But nations are apt to imitate each other in their t as well as 
little undertakings, and gigantic as is the enterprise of Eogland in the 
East, she has found even in that field a rival almost since the beginning. 
Rassia, too, is trying to expand not only in the historical Western direc- 
tion, but in the opposite artificial movement towards the East. For 
more than half a centary bow the Ozars bave been knocking with their 
iron fist against the gates which bar their way to the sunny plains of 
Asia, and in spite of endless failares and many defeats have gradually 
advanced on the road. From 1791, when tne first fortress of the Circas- 
sians, Anoapa, was taken, antil the 7th of September this year, the 
Rassians have stepped in slow and gradual strides up the hills which 
divide their country from the East, till now finally they are looking 
down from the summit iuto the promised land of wonder and romance, 
the cradle of mankind, which lies beyond. Schamyl, the hero of a 
thousand battles, is now no more a living barrier: the road to the 
Ganges lies open to Muscovite valour. With pride the Russian mind 
glances back on the efforts of the seventy years’ struggle; with cul- 
minating pride at the last concluding act. The capture of Schamyl, 
indeed, is a deed as full of romance as any of our own Indian exploits 
The renowned chief, it appears, being like a haunted lion successively 
driven from one corner into the other, at last found himself shat up in 
what his pursuers called the fortress of Gounib, bat what was in fact 
nothing but a crevice in the side of the tain, approached by a 
80 narrow that only two men could walk on it abreast. In this hi 
jaar the grey-haired old Imam, surrounded by his last faithfal four 

uodred, determined to show opposition once more, and if not to con- 
quer so to die. But the Russian commander, as bold as the death-defy- 
ing chief, ordered his troops to scale the surrounding rocks, and to attack 
the mountaineers from above as well as from the narrow pathway in 
front. Seven hundred soldiers volunteered for this desperate service, 
and fighting so to say between heaven and earth, they succeeded in 
killing three hundred and fifty out of the four hundred Circassians, be- 
sides taking from them all their cannon. Bat Schamyl, yet uodaanted, 
shut himself up in a bole in the rock, (a saklia in the wr ne ey the 
natives,) the ground before which was covered with dead bod! The 
Russian general, Prince Bariatinski, soon after arrived, and giving 
orders for the firing to cease, the following dialogue began. “ Art thoa 
Schamy! ?’—*“ Yes,” replied the Imam, “ I am.”’—* Give in thea,” the 
Prince continued, “ amd thy life shall be saved, and thou shalt keep thy 
wives and thy riches. But I must send thee to the Czar; it is from him 
On this, the reports say, Schamyl 
bowed his head, without attering a word. And so the last seene in 
great straggle between mighty Russia and the handful of mountaineers 
who barred to her so long the golden gates of the East, ended. Eaded, 
too, in true Oriental fashion : not on a well planned feid of battle, where 
science is sitting, telescope in band, bebiad rifled cannon; but ina 
saklia, a bole in the rock, with corpses between and vultures hovering 
above. Very picturesque indeed ; buat alas, very unpractical. 

This capture of Schamyl, the last of the Circassian leaders, is, it can- 
not be denied, of considerable political importance. The statesmen of 




















Western Europe cannot now but tarn their eyes and again to the 
history of the great Slavonic empire, which, ing from a compars- 
tively small district at the foot of the Valdai Mountains, bas gradually 


spread during a thousand years over the seventh part of our globe. 
But what is more, Russia has become from so small a beginning not only 
one of the largest empires the world has ever seea, but one of the most ho- 
mogeneous states of the present day. It is trae that more than a hun- 
dred tribes, with as many different languages, are comprised within the 
dominions of the Czar ; bat nearly wll these live on the frontiers of the 
empire, and the ioterior is inhabited by a race of the same origin, with 
the same manners and customs, speaking the same language, and wor- 
shiping God under the same form. This race nambers about fifty 
lions, whereas all the other inhabitants of the empire united do not 
ceed twelve or thirteen millions. No other European country has 
numerous a population of the same blood, except perhaps that 
State called Boceesy, which to the great advantage of the 
neighbours in the East, and the Gallic in the West, is politically 
divided than any other. 

Of the three great national families which constitute the ne 
respect undoabtedly more in advance than any other. Whereas we see 
other nations either decaying ia slothful inactivity at home, or frittering 
away their forces by uest in distant lands, with which have no 
natural connection, the Savoaie races of the Rassian empire have been 
slowly and gradually extending themselves in all directions with almost 
mathematical regularity. First we see the Grand-dukes of Kief, and sub- 
sequently those of Moscow, amal ng all the sarrouading countries 
inhabited by Slavonic tribes. Theo, when Rassia had become an im- 
mense inland couotry, Peter I. conquered the coasts of the Baltic, there 
to seek a lever by which to raise his country from her isolated 
and place her on a footing with the rest of pean states. his was 
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followed by the conquest of the Crimea and the coasts of the Black Sea, 
which procured the same lever towards the south, the roads into 
Persia and Asia Mioor ; and this baving finally the empire power- 


fal enough to hazard greater thiogs, Poland was crushed, Fialand con- 
quered, the northern districts of Tarkey taken, Georgia, Daghestan, and 
Armenia occupied, the mouth of the Danube sequestered, and even a part 
of North America taken possession of, to obtain a firm footing in the em- 
pire of the fature. It might be inferred from these facts, that, like an- 
cient Rome, Rassia evideutly aims at universal dominion by means of 
conquest. In this respect the great Slavonie state colossus is most an- 
like Great Britain, which at all times has more colonised than 


bas 
is so much calumniated aad so little appreciated, we have 
built more roads than fortresses, more schools than barracks. It is very 
doubtful if Rassia, should she one day reach the country south of the 
Himalaya, will do the same :—it is sure that she bas aot done so ia the 
provinces she bas hitherto taken possession of. Poland, as all the world 
ws, bas anything but risen under the rule of the Czar, nor have the 
Baltic provinces, nor the rich and smiling countries on the Danube. In 
mo t westward, therefore, Russia inetom ke tee 
seeds of civilization. Let us bope that she will fulfil a bigher mission in 
the East, towards which now a new gate has been opened to her over 


the mountains of the Caucasus. 
Indeed, there is one simple aspect of the long dreaded “ Rassian 
power carry with them no alarm for neighboura. The successive 








tion,” which may a little our b 


resourceful Bat when the Peter policy has tempted the contest 
with states older in the practical wisdom of the nineteeath century, it 
has given way and failed,—save when it accommodated itself to the 
liey of Europe at large. Alexander II. seems to be trying another 
—to develop Russia’s wealth and greatness by with the 
industrial, commercial, and material reforms of 

the way to make Ra sia great and stroo ¢ not alar 
country which is civilized and wealthy coo aid in preserving 
of the world ; but she gives hostages to fortune against her ever 
joining the predaceous disturbers of Earope.— London Spectator. 
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THE FALL OF SOULOQUE. 
We all know the time-honoured superstition by which the 
ee Oe Oe ne ee a oe we 
aware that the comet of 1 did most decidedly overthrow 
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disappointed souls of those who have been ther, the subject of the 
most solemn and mysterious invocation of vengeance.—Cor. London Star. 
——— 

‘clase had. become A LOWLAND BLOW AT THE HIGHLAND GAMES. 










balance of power between Piedmont and 3 and arguments of a 
similar kind may, without diplomatic ity, be urged against any 
new arrangement dictated by Italian wishes and interests. At the same 
time, it must be considered that far-fetched crotchets and paradoxes 
furaish even ostensible excuses for armed coercion ; and the right 
of and to fight against a gratuitous equation would be 
ly the same as that by which France might prevend to maintain 
t. Austria, indeed, would oa! outa itional policy by restor- 
ing the petty despotisms w all parts of Italy dependent on 
herself. If her armies once more crossed the Po and the Apennines, 
there would be little ground for surprise, and less use in discussing the 
motives of the invasion ; yet it would be difficult to understand the pre- et 
text on which the French Emperor could acquiesce in the renewal of the i}, 
pretensions which he went to war to suppress. In general, it may be 7 
said that France bas no cause for in’ og, and no excuse for allowing 
Austria to interfere. If the fate of nations depended on law, on logic, or 
on justice, Italy would be comparatively safe from foreiga oppreasion. }# 
The case of the Duchies, indeed, is so irresistibly strong that even the ta 
greatest potentates might shrink from disputing r claims but for the 
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turbance by their pecu' 
after all kept them quiet aader his iron rod, the 
reconciled to his rule for waat of 
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detbroaed 
by birth, but with a black skin, which cireamstance gives bim the advan-| ously the nature even of those things which are farthest removed from 
of being claimed at once by both castes, and therefore of having it | the useful aims and serious business of life.» We may admire, if we 
in his power to iafluence them He had entered the army at the | please, the touching simplicity of Partridge when he ht Garrick a 
age of 15, that is, ia 1821, was appointed a captain under Boyer in 1843, | real Hamlet, who bad lost his father, and behaved on the occasion just as 
and sided with the mulattos in the revolution of that yar, in which he | he ought to do ; but it is better for the world R pew to know that all 
yed a conspicuous part. He was raised to rack of general by | performances on the stage are shams, not reali We make this pro- 
t Guerrier ; but the latter’s successor, Ri ord, semium, as the learned say, to a few remarks on a matter which, for some 
ordered him to be judged by court-martial (which, in otber words, means | inscrutable reason, we have never found that we could speak of without 
shot) for some imaginary offence or other. But Dupuy, Minister of War, | being charged with want of nationality, and an aversion to all things 
who was unwilling that the State should lose the services of so good au | truly and genuinely Scottish. 
officer, looked about him for some fit person to act as president of the| The two hesdved Wise men who lately travelled from the east to the 
court-martial, well knowing that, as the ident voted, so would the | west to break their fast oa the approach of sunset were regaled by a 
rest of the board, and that therefore ’s life depeaded oa the | brilliant display of those operations which have received the name of 
choice of a president. “ Highland games.” Now, it is true that these games were performed in 
After much consideration, Dupuy fixed upon the most inoffensive of | a district where there are high hills, and in this sense they were amena- | unfortunate complication of the Papal rights in the Legations. 
mortals, commandant of the Presidential Guard, a fat and jovial fellow | ble to be characterised as Highland. But if it be meant that they were a | and Austria are probably equally bostile to the independence of Italy, ’ 
whom his friends used to call Compere Cuachi, and who was no other than | repetition or revival of loeal custom peculiar to the Celtic race inbabit-| and both are anxious to secure for themselves the cordial alliance of rab 
Souloque himeelf!—‘jGeneral,” said Dupey to him, “the Government} ing the western mountain ranges of Scotland, they were no more High- | Church. | 
is about to entrust you with a matter of importance ; you are to preside | land than they were Rajpoot or Hottentot—and far less Highland than| It is not impossible that a new element may be introduced into the tt 
over the Court-martial which is to judge General Geffrard.”—“ Dear | they were Cockney. Your true Celt had no taste for such things. He | Italian question by the internal movements of Naples. Large forces ice 
me !”’ exclaimed Souloque in consternation at the idea of having to com-| was a thorough Ulilitarian. Much fatigue and danger would he undergo | have lately been marched, probably under foreign suggestion, to the j 
mit a murder.—* Surely, General,” replied Dupuy iv a tone of severity, | to get at a red deer—more still to get at a Lowland cow, as offering more | frentiers of the Papal States. It may be hoped that Garibaldi and his 
“ you do not hesitate to do your duty ?”—“ Well, I sball condemn,” au- | sustenance—perhaps still more to get his dirk at the throat of a clan | colleagues will have the prudence to avoid @ collision which would en- 
swered Souloque mournfully ehrugging his shoulders.—“ What!” ex-| enemy. But to take trouble for no such desirable result was as offensive | able their enemies to point once more to the internal divisions of Italy, 
claimed Dupuy alarmed ; ‘do you mean to say you have proofs of his| and absurd to him as it was to those Span’ards who, according to Strabo, | Ia the meantime, Naples aad Sicily are ready for an internal change, and 
guilt ?”—* No ; but since President Ricbé bas ordered.” . . . —Dupuy | having fourd some Roman soldiers at large who could give no betier ac: | if it were possible tor the reigning King to be awakened to his own 
seeing that be had found more docility than he wanted, took Souloque to | count of themselves than that they were walking fur exercise and the en- | interests and duties, he might regain all the good-will which bis family 
task, and gave him to understand that it wasan acquittal, and vot a con- | joyment of seeing .2e country, sent them back to their garrison as es-| has ‘lost by combining liberal concessions with an adhesion to the na- 
demnation that was required. The acquittal was obtained, and this eveat | caped lunatics. ; tional cause. North Italy and Naples united could bring 200,000 
established a bond of friendship between Souloque and Geffrard, which| That our brethren of the press sadly require to be told a little truth on | men into the field, aud their permanent alliance would convert into a 
it required the most adverse fate to break. such points is evident from the tone in which they record the British As- | reality the confederation whica France prof to template. The 
We cannot stop to give a description of Soujoque’s Government after | soociation’s visit to Balmoral. ae” Pope offers the only impediment to Italian unity which at present seema 
his coup d’eéat ; suffice it to say that his financial system was the simplest Here follow certain extracts from the papers descriptive of the almost insuperable. His late subjects beyond the Apennines have fully 
in the world, since it merely consisted in laying hold of eyerytbing he | “ Highland Games,” played before the Queen at the visit of the British | deserved the emancipation which they may possibly achieve. If they 
could get at, and never paying if he could help it. The details of this} Association.) should unbappily fail, something at least will have been gained in the 
system are most amusingly described by the author of the paper; but| The sights did not belong to the old world, but to an extremely new | public demonstration that the Roman Goverament—long the weakest, 
our limits forbid us to enter farther into the subject, except to state that | world—a fashion not a quarter of a century old. The exhibition was | the basest, and the most oppressive in Italy—is the professed instrament 
Souloque, finding that his soldiers, with their pay of one sou per diem, | not society in its simplest form, but an extremely complex piece of act- | and creature of fureiga intruders and enemies.—Saturday Review. 
were idling away their time, thought he would give them something to| ing. Employ a bundred hangers-on of the London theatres—take them, 
do ; and accordingly set them to work on his own nds and buildings, | say, to Warwick Castle—clothe them with leather jerkins and leggings—| * a em 
making them toil from morning to night at the self-same soa per day, it | call them “ the Bulfs’”—and let them act Myer Sag Heyer! and ar- INDIA. 
never entering bis mind that they should be paid extra for extra labour. | rows, a manganel and a battering-ram—the affair wou quite as na- : bos " 
Nay, he found this system so profitable, that he ordered away tbe whole | tional as these Highland games. Nay, it would have far more congruity wnwoting babel kia” pry veces Forsch 4 - iy Region ly in- 
regiment of the department of the Artibonite, the oaly realy agricultu-| in it, for it would be the repetition of scenes which would have occurred, fréan the bansé Guurtet Which’ wee vena te have read, Chet ern 
tal district of his dominions, to make the men work at his plantation ;| and which it might be possible that the ancestors of the actors might have | 54, of the eens Ossian sa , le Drm atti- 
a : : i. « thi 1 E 1 oa the subject of Indian finance is at 
so that not a single able-bodied man remained in the departmeat, all | borne a part. But the Lowland families of the north bestowed on r length begianing to yield the frait that was expected from it. If the 
agricultural labour was at a staod-still, aod the Artibouite River over-| beeland thieves and limmers,”’ a8 Spalding, the Aberdeen annalist, calls ede oe neaee eodily safenh in Giaiiae Presa 4 of thie ub A 
flowed ita banks, there being no hands to keep the dams in order. All| them, a hatred and contempt such as only is known at the present day | i) 04 of the revenues of India, it was an yt itente’ te folk that tts 
this of course created immense discontent, aud the people genérally | when the settler comes in contact with the black man of the antipodes or credit, like the capital of England baa its Hales Loa tatet he exbansten 
looked to Geffrard as the probable chief of a future insurrection. Geff | the red man of the West. To take an occasional shot at “ the lang-leg- by an injudicious profusion, but henkue it well ‘knew Pe in rellevin 
rard, however, out of gratitade to Souloque, deciined all overtures of | get Hielandman wantin’ the breeks’’ was no social offence, and scarcely the Indian Government from Its embarrasements it would remove the vate 
the kind, | a crime in law. For the descendants of those who o hated and despised checigwhich an absolute Goveroment serlousty dréade, and cancel ihe 
Matters were in this state when the comet of September, 1858, made | the persecuted race to get up a performance of Celtic nationalities is sole guarantee which England possesses for the Safocta. ab rather the 
its appearance. Now, in*the Island of St. Domingo comets have main-| therefore hardly “a concatenation accordingly,” however amusing it regeneration, of its Eustera Empire. The last wall taforins us thet the 
tained their old reputation to the fullest extent ; that of 1811 announced | may be. Indian Government has awoke to the trae natare of its position, and 
the siege of Port-au-Prince ; that of 1843, the tuil of whicb, curiously| In these remarks we are not to be held as in any way questioning the taken measares of magnitade commensarate with the erile in which it 
enough, had been christened Geffrard’s plume by the people, bad ushered | essential merits of the performances referred to, They may —- be finds itself involved. It appears to have cartied through the Legislative 
in the revolution which overthrew Boyer ; ‘and as soon as the comet of | admirably adapted to develop the muscles aod open the chest. Nor in} 4,01 a Bill imposing a tax of 7d. in the poaud on all pant 9 yn 
1858 appeared with its double tail, which was more distinctly seen iy | reference to the highly decorative costume in which they are performed, to £7 a-year he yield of this tate it is caleulated, will be four mil- 
those latitudes than in Europe, the people exclaimed : “ Geffrard rises in ; do we intend to question its claims to pictureequeuess, or breathe a bint lions. Sich a minasare. Gistastefal as ‘it mash necessarily be to all who 
rank ; he has two plumes!’ Souloque, seriously frightened, seat fur bis | to the prejudice of itscharacter for decorum, when we say that it has in come within its sweep es undoubtedly many advantages. It will, if 
confidential sorcerer to consult him on the comet ; the latter, however, «| it very little of the Highland and nothing at all of the ancient, No re- persevered in, go far to reinstate Indian finance in a sound position. ’ r 
prudent man, aseured him that the comet wes only on its way to South | presentation has yet been found, though the search has been keen enough, Under the geatle administration of Eagland the Zemindar, the Scliroff, 
America, and it would create a revolution ; in fact, it was turning its| of any Highland chief or other potentate dressed in tartan so early as and the trader have enjoyed an immauity from taxation’ suck o ped 
horns towards the continent. the sixteenth, or even the earlier part of the seventeenth century, Io wealtby European class, aud ao immuaity from violeuce and extortion 
But days and weeks passed, and still the comet was there, and | the multitudinous scalptured figures on the Iona tombs and the northern | 204 as no wealthy ‘Asiatic class, ever yed before. Itis for them we 
what was worse, its horns shifted their position, This created such ex- | churches—in the family pictures by Jameson and others, the Highland | 1.1. toiled, and ruled, and conquered. t for ourselves with mo- 
citement among the D yee that Soulouque was at length obliged to | potentates invariably in the Lowland costume of the day. Tuke, iooate anlesies and, reesonabls retiring allowances, we bave enabled them 
insert an article in Monitieur Haitien, in , after tively contra- | for instance, the Black k of Breadalbane—prioted for the Bannatyne to accamulate enormous wealth, out of which we have never called 
the “ rumours which had been circulating for some | Club—in which the successive chiefs of that extremely Highland house | i101) to contribute one farthing to the pablic burdens, This une 
days past,” he threatened all those who should dare to te them | are painted at full 7 in very gay aad brilliant costume, there is still | i, might have continued, but a fanatical aod a liceations 
it. Had the soldtery would not have It 20. Those who our 
or osteo as indie. 
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wa apenen & capest But the idea of a revolution by Geff- | not a shred of tartan long line of Malcolms, M’Al 
bere selzed ar & public yyy ——— vip, x ae oom ee caret us from the walle of Holyrood, been painted in 1857 with secret 
from a sense of self preservation, away w ffrard, al- Present day, doubters shove: mend be.an ' ‘ ttack 

though he had formerly saved his life, and had therefore conceived a/| of tartan ; but unfortuaately they were got up the as against us, sph tas, phdeharer Gils lait aree Se he Gees by 
strong affection for him. It was then only that Geffrard, also acting oa | Revolution, long before “ the simple garb of our ancestors ” was known | »),, exterminating contest would be sure to be drawa from their off 
his part in sheer self-defence, consented to bead an insurrection. to the world. This has now come to pass, and it is quite right that it should be 

The day before Geffrard was expected to appear before the gatesof| A correspondent, who says he is a volunteer rifleman, appeals to us in| i, Quite ht that the moneyed hea in India should feel that so, It 
the capital, Soulouque had given orders for a gener«l massacre of the | some alarm in reference to a paragraph which went round the press poy is their prosperit pet our adversity their adversit A. 
mulattos. At4 AM. of the eventful day his generals came to wake | some time ago, intimating that it was intended to endow riflemen in} Diotaver be the oruiodine of caste or the teuatinion of tell 7s their 
him, telling him the enemy was at the gates. Soulougue listened : | “ the belted plaid.” There is no occasion for alarm. The author of the terests are necessarily aad inseparably bound up in oar ern -fo- 
“ Nonsense !”’ exclaimed he, “it is the prisoners! What o’clock’is it? perserepl did not know what the belted plaid is, or he would not bave | “4 nother item of the Indian intel winch we receiv with the 
Only four? The stupid fellows! I had bid them begin (che massacre) at its possible restoration in these days of comfort. That was in- greatest satisfaction is the final explaten of that most an P lees 
only in the afternoon!” So saying, be turned round te sleep again. | deed a genuine costume of the mountains—one large piece of cloth con- presumptuous assembly, the Legislative Council of Indi = ond 
When at length he was convinced of the fact that Geffrard was master | stituting the sole raiment—the savage’s blanket in short. One portion seen therefore. thie | body arrogated to itself the rights a Avil the 
of the capital be cried, while slipping on his nether ferment (which, by | Of it was hung in the fashion of the plaid round the shoulders, the other | or the House of Commons, began to havedebates on the fine old Eaten 
the by, remained half unbat during the reat of that eventful day, a | was wound round the loios and fixed there by a belt. It was at some model, to make opposition speeches, and seek to tickle th the 
cireamstance which rather detracted from the dignity of a scene of fallea | time b the two Rebellions that the more convenient plan of cut- | baioo in the gallery, we regarded it as @ mere contriv . fore hee 
greatness), “ Where are my guards?’ They refuse to march, Sire!” ting away a portion to be kept permanently round the loins was devised, rel s' peepee y 
“Then,” replied Soulouque, after a moment’s reflection, with the com-| and the invention is attributed to an English army tailor in General 
pletest qonibenen, “ tell General Geffrard to send me a guard,” so con-| Wade’s engineer force. Such was the origin of the kilt or eiiahea-ve 
vinced was he that the man whose life he bad saved would now protect | very manifest improvement on the old belted plaid. Many decorations 
him. In this he was not mistaken ; Geffrard did send him a guard, and | have since been added to the costunie by ambitious and artistic tailors, 
bad his retreat to the French consulate protected by a strong escort, | bat it is to this epoch that we must virtually attribute the invention of 
which saved him from the violence of aa iofariated rabble. The rest of | “ the ancient garb of Old Gaul,” as some of our fashionable houses call 











and confusion, and viewed its entife suppression, or at any rate its re- 
duction withia much less pretentious limits, as a matter of the clearest 
necessity. That time has at length arrived. 

A further advantage which has resulted from the manner in which the 
Indian Government has been ary face to face with its difficulties is, 
that the minds of men are at last ghly roused, and questions which 


were unable to penetrate through the mass of leaden obstruction which 
hie story is known. it, when at the same time they advertise that they furnish it in “the |), ‘East India Ceaipat in 
‘ y terposed between India and her Oriental 
—- newest and most approved styles.” — hk Seoteman, Oct. 26. minions are now in everybody's mouth, Have we been wise in pongo 
THE OMINOUS “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” SS 


eent extensions of territory? Shall we imitate the policy of Au 
oot Adina, on biacko en stalilend tae Fomete ( be euea ca 


Where is the guarantee of stability in sublunary things? “ Two trials ITALY. out ruinous sacrifices? Oude, Nagpore, Pega, the Punjab, and the North- 
the 


and a comedy were sofficient to overset a movarcby twelve hundred; The early signature of the Treaty at Zurich bodes little good to the 

ears old, bring to ruin and deepair the greatest nation of the earth.” | Italian cause. It seems unlikely that Austria can have concladed a de- 

waa the cry uttered in one of his powerful essays on | finitive peace without obtaining some — resto- 
gates 


West Provinces are each and all proposed to be thrown overboard in 
storm which is now raging. Bengal, Bombay, and Madras would pay 
their own way. We should retain the sea-coast, the Customs’ rey 

and the command of the Eastern Seas. The loss of dignity and consi+ 
deration implied io this retrograde policy men are to estimate 
por differently according to their dispositions, and we bave no scale 
with which to measure it, One thing is, however, clear,—that if we 
abandon these Vast territories, we must either exercise aJparamount in- 
fluence over them, or-abandon them to their own guidance. 

We have, besides, two other echemes One is to break up 
India into provinces, the other plan is to the North-West and the 
Pay ee P yom bag rey Oe od the ey of Ben- | 

, guaran ts permanence for two years, and then it is F 
considered that the necessity for maintainiog an armed force would be 
altogether superseded. It is Bom possible that a measure oaneeriog 
the leading features of both of them may ultimately be adopted. Of this, 
at any rate, we are sure,—that the retrenchment in India can only be 


ivalent for the 
the French Revolution. The trials were the diamond necklace, which | ration of the Grand Dukes. The begotiators at would 
brought the sovereign lower than the people ; and that of Goetzmaan, | scarcely have instructed their dele to terminate their labours if 


the “ Marriage of Figaro,” which burried both together to the fathomless hitherto derived from diplomatic delay. Em and 
abyss whence both have been endeavouring, by dint of climbing on each | perhaps, after all, little wiser than the mass of mankind ; and it is possi- 
other’s shoulders, to extricate themselves ever since. But some fatality | ble that they may have taught themselves partially to believe their own 
attends each effort, for neither of the stragglers perceive the third Power, cattusnted qunestion that it was impossible for Italians to display either 
strouger thar either, which is repelling each in turn, Again has| concord or courage. While France and Austria bave been concerting 
“ Figaro,” which seems to have been written with some sorcerer’s pen, | measures for the partition of the spoil over which they so lately quar- 
dipped in some ic ink which is poisonous to monarchs of all times. | relled, Garibaldi and Fanti, Farini and Ricasoli have been izing 
been working ost the Government with unmistakeable meaning, | into a whole the country which claims to become a powerful 

The “ of Pigaro”’ has been ited for the last time under | kingdom. It will be comparatively difficult to split up ber into Pro- 
this : of that you may be sure. Those who were charmed on Thurs-| vinces territories which have fused their various admin’ ons 
day night with the beauty of the Countess and the vivacity of Susanna, and | and broken op their frontier lines ; and it is not even probable that Cen- 
the expedients of “ Figaro,” have looked their last for many aday. The | tral Italy wil 


first demonstation of displeasure made siuce 1852—the first token that ts may attempt to enforce their commands. As Lombardy aes pny boy pipes ay hig tag emg ral hae wef rye Bete pa 
the of Paris were even aware of what was passing ia the bureaux | had been ceded by Austria, not to Sardinia, but to France, it might be| 4 qceniralization of the Administration, and a measure which should 
of the Minister of the laterior taken place, aud always, as hereto- | proper, in point of form, that the proprietor of a moment should, in re- give to the landed proprietors of India an interest identical with the 
fore, with the “ Marriage of Figaro.’ tof his nominal term, or seintila juris, have a voice iu the ultimate | 8200" Our thea wictadinn rule. —Abridged from the “Time.” 

The representation went off as usaal ; the applause was the same of the prov: Earope ma é 
on every other occasion, for the piece bas been often played of late, in| of a precedent for the t of @ military Power of the first- ote 
eneenes SScembent es aa Paris at this season ga Egy : i Belgt horas , it would be difficult THE AFF OF THE PEIHO. 

year. Every’ went emoothly on Figaro’s discou: ment | to dispute a ar claim am or were INESE AKEN BRITISH 

finds vent io bie warning concerning the state of the press, and soll me the prize of some future war of however, which —_ _— aig prt 


The Bishop Auckland Herald contains an 4 
ear ey > eaten on garage: the pee fd Darbam, on bis ar- 





of 
Mmoment’s silence followed the utterance of the speech, and then suddenly, | to question the French claim from which her own title is , 
asi moved by one electric impalse, the whole parterre tove and planded The decisions of the Conference of Zarich will oaly become « part of ee ny = poe - racers myn ale = Lg 
with such frenzy that the gendarmes, evidently taken by , were | Earopean public law whea tbey are either y & Congress or | Pr to see ley ~ nape acknow it, 


:| “Io Jane we left Canton for the Peibo, ander Admiral Hope, who we 
expected would direct to Pekin to ratify the treaty which had been 

made. Wef as you know, that the up the river was stopped i 
a strong barrier, and the forte which been taken last year rebuilt. : 
ascend the river. Mr. Brace aad M. Bour- 
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_- Che Mibion. 












mad when | was unfortunately wounded. I remained two hours with my 


upper flounce is made wider behind, and gradually decreased towards 

men, aad then returned on board to get my wound dressed. It is not for | the waist in front. A berthe, pointed on the shoulder, forming an epau- 
me to crit’cise the acts of my superior officer ; there is an oriental pro-| lette, and bows down the front, reaching to the lower flounce, 
verb which says, ‘Speech is as silver, but Silence is as gold,” and the | complete the trimming of the dress—Le Follet. 
Admiral! is so much my senior that it would not become me, and I Om) | me —— 
sure you will excuse my any further into the matter. There is WALLACK'S THEATRE. 
one expression, however, ia your address which I would like to correct HOUSES CROWDED NIGHTLY. CONTINUED SUCCESS OF 
if you will allow me, and that is as to the ‘ treacherous Chinese.’ I don’t “ PAST MEN OF THE OLDEN TIME.” 

kk we have any right to accuse them of treachery, because, when Mr.| 4, .oncinde to- SATURDAY, with * Bai 7° 
Bruce made bis appearance, they told him to go up by another way by OG be produced aiter * Men Se tne Olden Time,” 
which was open ; but for certain reasons poe he thought it was not 1d obick MseEe DESUGHAM & WALCOT will appear. 


consistent with the honour of this country, be thought it better to attemp 

















to force the passage ; but they certainly did offer to let —y - 
other way, and therefore there ——— may be some excuse for 
They certainly did not fire first sbot, for it was not antil after 
Captain Willis, the Admiral’s flag captain, bad blown up the first 
barrier, which was tantamount to a declaration of war by us, that they 
fired upon him, aod he reti 7 

Next i b were d to take up their posit at 


up the 
them. 


A 








LAURA EEENBEB'S THEATRE. 
GREAT SUCCESS OF TOM TAYLOR'S 


WHICH WILL BE REPEATED EVERY NIGHT, WITH [T8 GREAT CAST. 
Doors open at balf-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 





the g 

7 e’clock, bat on account of the strong tide and the wind this could not 
be effected until 2 o’clock in the afternoon ; and during the whole of 
this time the Chinese never fired a shot. Had they opened fire during 
this interval when the gunboats were ag d I don’t think one of them 
would have escaped ; but they waited until the Admiral had pulled up 
the first row of stakes and gone towards the second before they fired 
us. Therefore I don’t think we cao call them treacherous Chinese. 
, a8 to the report which stated that there wasa trap laid for ue— 
this is entirely incorrect —there was no trap at all. We saw it all before 
we went ; we saw the masks before the embrasures, and of course con- 
cluded that there were guns behind them, and we saw the mad we bad 
to cross. Therefore | hope you will hear no more about traps or treacher- | 

ous-Chinese. Theo as to our forcing civilization upon these barbarians, 

as we term them, it ap) to me to resemble such a case as this. A 
crasty old geatieman lives in Bishop Auckland, who likes to follow bis | 
own crotchets and keep within his own house ; but a number of persons | 
meet together, go to him, and say, ‘ You must come out and be civilized ; 
or, you must let us into your house, and become a Christien.’ Now [| 
think that man bas a right to defend bis own house the best way he can ; | 
man’s Louse is his castle, at least it is acknowledged to be so in| 
, and I don’t know why it should not be so in China. I don’t 
say that we are to give up our trade if we can help it, but I don’t think 
we are right io forcing our civilization upon China; I don’t think we 
show them very good examples of Christianity, or teach such good cus- 
toms that they need wish to imitate them ; and it is a fact, as stated by 
Lord Elgin, that the farther he went into the interior the better disposed 
the people were towards us; but at Canton and otber places, where we 
have been established for 200 years, they have very bad feelings towards 

as, because they have bad much injustice done them.” 

Upon this speech the London Times, in the course of a severe and de- 
tailed editorial criticism, the spirit of which is more commendable than 
its logic, thus remarks : | 

Captain Longley stands before the public as the fresh man from the | 
mouth of the Peibo, This young officer, who is the son of the Bishop of 
Darham, appears to have been the lion of Bishop Auckland for the last 
three weeks—a notice which does not at all surprise us, as a tribute to a 
soldier just arrived from the eceve of war. His popularity rises ¥ high | 
that a “public welcome” is at last given him, and now the Vion of | 
Bishop Auckland speaks, He epeaks, and, alas! the fatal secret is out, | 
that Captain Longley, though the idol of Bishop Auckland, a gallant | 

man aod & popular man, is not awiseman. The tongue, that old traitor 
which lets the cat out of the bag, bas added to the long list of heroes 
whom she has dalously and maliciously betrayed Captain Longley. | 
The very opening is ominous, for a man who is going to say something 
that he ought not to say is almost sure to preface bis remark with a 
compliment to silence. How often does one bear, “ Well, perbaps I had 
better say nothing, but still—,” or “ Well, I don’t know whether it is 
exactly right to say it, but still—” or, “ Well, I don’t want to say any- 
isagreeable, but still_—.” Such is the Captain’s exordiam— 

is golden, bat still,”—still he flods the golden weight a bore, 

and out he speaks, and in about half a dozen sentences of very plain and 

and rather bad Eoglish he condemns the British Admiral, the 
Ambassador, and the British nation. 

This comes of a young officer “ speaking,” and having the very bad 
taste, before be has been in the country three weeks, to criticize in pub- 
lic the conduct of bis commanders, to accuse them of mistakes and pre- 
cipitatenese, and to take unbesitatingly the side of the Chinese against 
there, This is“ cool’ indeed, The mere violation of military etiquette 
vanishes and is lost sight of in a most entertaining spectacle of imperti- 
nence. We cannot be grave, or solemu, or judicial ; we can only stare 

+ip amused surprise, Captain Longley may thank bis luck that he isa 
soldier, and not an ecclesiastic. One such speech as this would have 
damaged bim for life, bad be made the Charch his profession ;—no mitre 
‘for a man who bas ever made an unfortunate speech. But the military 
on is more generous; it forgives and forgets; it allows active 
usefulness to weigh against an incautious piece of eloquence ; and we 
hope that Captain Longley’s gallantry and professional zeal will triumph 
over one uulacky display, and secure him that position which his oratory 
never will. 
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THE FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Some very simple yet beautifal evening dresses are made of clear white 
checked organdie, the checks formed merely with a thread; the angle 
marked with a shamrock, a Maltese cross, or a star, embroidered. Some- 
times the line forming the checks is of gold colour, or of other colours to | 
match the figure on the dress. | 

White, pink, blue, and lilac grenadines, white or coloured tarlatans, | 
with one or two skirts with little Bounces, bouillonnés, or tanic are still 
worn. A dress of pink, lilac, or blue taffetas, with an upper skirt or 
tunic of embroidered muslin or white Italian gauze, bordered with a 
peliseé b Ia vieille ; the body made with iarge plaits crossed ia front, and 

in form of a stomacber ; short ballons sleeves of the eame mate- 

as the under skirt, and large pagode sleeves over them, to match the 

ekirt, fitting at the top, poluted at the bottom, and hanging low, 

suthclently open to show the short sleeves, is a most elegant ball dress. 
To complete thie toilette, a double wreath of roses or es, of white | 
and the colour of the dress, should be worn. 

Some beautiful trimmings, suitable for autumn aod winter dresses, | 
have just beeo introduced. Ribbons of silk and velvet, satin and vel- 
vet, chinée, and striped velvet, will be amongst the novelties of the 
season. Plait of grosgrain silk, fourrageres, tassels, large buttons, 
trimmed with lace or guipure, aiguillettes, jet gimp, are all in vogue. 
Autumn shawls made of velvet, trimmed with a thick chenile fringe, 
look exceediog!y Lace is also very much used. Shawls with 
deep lace frills are very generally adopted by the Parisian fashionables. 
A trousseau is quite incomplete without a lace shaw! and lace flounces, 
The facility of uelng the latter successively as a trimming for a shawl, a 
winter mantle, a ball or visiting dress, es them extremely ureful. 

An effort is being made to simplify the trimmings on the skirts, so 
that many are only trimmed quite at the bottom with a white ruche a la 
vieille whilst others have five or six very narrow flounces. This style 
will lead to plain skirts, which will, however, be exceedingly fall, and 
trimmed up the front with aterie, or large buttons trimmed with 
lace, which are very pretty trimming. The newest autumn materials 
made with narrow or wide stripes of one or more colours, flowered 
and chinées ; the frout breadth is of a deeper shade, with three wide 
stripes at the bottom, crossed with narrower ones the same as the rest of 
the dreas. This style is worn fatter gpound the waist, widening at the 
bottom. 


Stripes are as mach made in woollen material as in silks. Some are 
in velvet and gros impérial, embroidered in natural flowers aud cameos, 
producing « charming effect. Oa a ground of black or coloured satin, 
of @’Athenes or velvet, we have seen flowers embroidered as natu- 
rally os if they were freebly gathered. On a white ground, bunches of 
different coloured roses are very elegant for evening dress, 

Already we see Somme of poe Parie velvet with a long pile, 
the ground of sombre , dark blue, black, above all 
brown, spotted with gold colour. , or blue, or any other designs, 

always a small figure, and of a contrasting colour. These fabrics, 
mee on at p~ Rag rye and 
te, sleeves w are v wide, are set in at the 
_ 1 distance down a velvet rib- 


| 
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. ina 
of black velvet buttons is 
ribbon 


roand the bottom otf 


| with China, it is evident that although the present ministry will sustain 





PAGE'S VENUS, 
Removed from Dusseldorf Gallery to the 
. ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
10ta STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 3ist. 
Now open from 9 A.M., to 10 P.M. 
Admission 25 Cents. 





REMOVAL. 
BRADY'S PRINCIPAL PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY. 
Removed from 359 to 643 Broadway, 
CORNER OF BLEECKER STREET. 





ON EXHIBITION, 
ROSA BONHEUR'S WORKS, 

“ LOS BORRIQUEROS.” 

“MORNING IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 
And the portrait of that dist’ artist by BE. Dubufe. 

Also, the beaatiful marble statue 
“ WASHINGTON AT THE MASONIC ALTAR.” 
Br Hiram Powers. 
At GOUPIL’S GALLERY, 
No. 772 Broadway, corner 9th Street. 

The pictures on the first, the statue on the second floor. Admittance 25 cents to each exhi- 


+ 
ition. M. KNOEDLER. 
N. B.—The retail departments and the picture gallery cup toonetiaee 
at 


At home, Lord Brougham’s stout attack upon Electoral Corruption bas 
attracted much attention. This was of course, even had the 

not been so formidable ; but his lordship strikes at eighty with the force 
and precision that be showed at forty. He takes the position, that the 
oly way in which to stop bribery at elections is “to treat it ag a 
felony—to punish it with penal servitude.” We fear that he is right — 
Mr. Walter, the member for Berkshire, has taken the lead in a very 
laudable effort to elevate the character of agricultural labourers by giy- 
ing them, not prizes for keeping out of the poor-house, but real en- 
couragement and aid in the cultivation of their farms.—The Queen on 
her return from Balmoral will make quite a triumpaal progress to the 
great delight of the people of North Wales. She will probably visit the 
Great Eastern on her way.—The death of Mr. Stephenson, the eminent 
engineer, is not only an event of importance in the scientific world ; it 
leaves a vacancy in the House for the borough of Whitby, for which Mr. 
Stephenson sat for the last ten or twelve years, silently sustaining con- 
servative principles. 





“The Diamond Wedding.” 
The ridicule excited by the premonitory paragraphs about this poto- 
rious affair, and the disgust with which the elaborate reports of the event 
itself were seen in the daily papers, are now beginning to have their due 
public expression. Rarely as the columns of the newspapers of this 
country reflect the sentiments of the more intelligent and cnltivated 
Classes upon topics of minor importance, the tone in which the publicity 
given to these nuptials is now editorially discussed does not surprise us ; 
because in this case the blazoning of private—the most private and sa- 
cred—affairs before the world was carried to an extent which must have 
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THE DYING TE-CUM-SEH. 

Ts GREAT MASTER PETTRICH HAS WROUGHT IN MARBLE AN IMMORTAL 
Mooument of the great NORTH AMERICAN CHIEF. To be seen 

INSTITUTE, corner of Sth St. and 4h Ave., with o:her of nis elegant wor! 





at 
‘ks. Admission 25 cts, 





WILL, SHORTLY CLOSE, 
CHURCH'S «HEART OF THE ANDES.” 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
STUDIO BUILDINGS, No. 15 Tenth St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 
Open from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., and from 7 to 10 Evenings. 
Admission 25 Cents. J. mM’CLURE. 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 548 BROADWAY. 
RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE ENTIRE COLLECTION, 
TO WHICH 18 ADDED 
PAGE’S **VENUS.’’ 
Open Day and Evening. 





Admission 2% cents. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH 8T. 
Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 
Among the last arrivals are the most attractive works, viz : 
PORT OF OSTEND, By Andr. Achenbach. 
DESDEMONA AND OTHELLO. By Chr. Kohler. 
COAST OF GENOA. By H. ’ 
RAPHAEL'S OBEKQUIES IN 1HE VATICAN. By ©. Thiel, pupil of Leutze. 





WILL POSITIVELY CLOSE, SATURDAY, OCT, 29. 
EXHIBITION OF 


PAGE'S “VENUS.” 
DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 548 BROADWAY. 
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The Week. 

Rumour and the mails bave produced us little this week that is of 
great moment ; yct each arrival has brought some news of interest. On 
this side the water the topic of the day continues to be the extraordinary 
“ movement” at Harper’s Ferry, the developments of which éntirely jus- 
tify the view taken of it in the Albion of last week. It is now manifest 
to the world that Abolitionists, and even prominent members of the Re- 
P throughout the North, encouraged, and even aided the 
fanatical Brown in the raid that he so madly set on foot. All the special 
pleading in the world cannot set aside the proof of this fact; and we 
mast eay that the pluck and spirit of “ Old Brown” himself entitle him 
to better backers than the men who are now attempting to shuffle him 
out of the way, as a poor insane creature to whom they once dropped an 
alms and a cheering word. We observe that a plea in miserecordiam is 
put in for his life. We do not want to see him hung; but his conversa- 
tion and his bearing show him to be, and to have been throughout, a 
morally responsible person ; and if the law is not executed in his case, 
when should it be? 

The news from Europe has rather a pacific aspect. As to the difficulty 





Mr. Bruce, (they could hardly be expected to do leas, with his brother, 
the Earl of Elgin, in the Cabinet), and although the Palmerstonian po- 
licy will not be openly abandoned, matters will not be pushed to the 
last extremity with the Celestials, unless such a course should prove ab- 
solutely unavoidable. The honourable reception of the American mi- 
nister at Pekin, and the bold stand taken on this subject by others than 
the extreme liberal party in Great Britain, make it quite sure that, al- 
though there will be such a“ d tration”’ as will impress the Chinese, 
every reasonable effort will be made to avoid the commencement of ac- 
tive hostilities. 

So with regard to the difficulty as to the North-Western Boundary. 
The tone of the London press indicates a readiness to regard the ques- 
tion with the most conciliatory disposition towards this government. 





is sufficiently, bat we think, not unjustly denounced, and a speedy refer- 
ence of the whole question to the diplomatists is argued from the de- 


complaint by the British colonists of the restraints to which they are 


of their daties. 


to ask of his dear ally Victor Emmanuel the settlement of bis little ac- 


The responsibility of the whole affair is laid upon General Harney, who 


parture of Lieut. General Scott to the diepated territory. There is some 


subjected with regard to duties, port dues, &c., X&c.; but the Victoria 
correspondent of the London Times writes that there is nothing to 
complain of in the bearing or conduct of the American officers stationed 
on the island, who merely execute the orders of their chief, displaying 
considerable tact and ability, blended with courtesy, in the performance 


The Italian question is still open ; and probably will not be settled 
without a European Congress. It is eaid that Louis Napoleon is about 


coant for the expenses of the Italian war. But although we bave no 
faith in the French Emperor, we believe him to be too shrewd to take 
sach a step as this. The report probably originated, as it has been al- 
ready suggested, in the demand for bona fide advances made to Sardinia.— 
The Pope bas received a notable rebuff from Louis Napoleon in bis speech 


produced a revulsion of feeling even among the coarsest and least 
cultured of the newspaper buying public. The indecency had its 
culmination in some satirical verses published in a widely circu- 


PER | lated morning journal. Most of our readers have probably seen 


these verses (for such things are sure to be widely copied), and they must 
admit at once their cleverness and their essential impropriety, while at 
the same time they will acquit the author of giving any additional pub- 
licity to the subject of his song. These verses, however, gave satirical 
edge and epigrammatic point to what before was dull, though repulsive ; 
and they have pierced the rhinosceros hides which seem to have been im- 
penetrable to ordinary outrage upon propriety. Their author is threat- 
ened—most unwisely we think—with the vengeance of the law ; and the 
newspapers begin to expatiate upon the indecency of giving publicity to 
the details of strictly private family affairs,—the very papers wh'ch are 
most severe in their homilies being those that gave the completest details 
of the whole proceeding in question, from the giving of the engagement 
ring to the last blushes of the bride visible to the public eye. 

This preaching is good ; but it comes with a very poor grace from the 
lips of those who were guilty of tbat practice. We know that the reply 
made to our strictures will be, that this marriage had become a public 
matter, as public sa musical performance or prize fight, that thousands 
were invited to be present at the ceremony, and that editors were afforded 
anusual facilities for securing a report of it for their journals. But this 
is no justification ; and the fault is still with the newspaper press itself. 
For how came this marriage to be such a town talk among that large 
class which delights to gossip about small things? Solely because for 
, Weeks before the marriage “came off” there was a constant dribble of 
paragrapbs about it in the columns of the newspapers,—paragraph 
which at once gratified and stimulated a prurient curiosity, at the price 
of violating the proprieties of life, and offending all persons who respect 
them. Now, if when the first bit of gossip of this kind was brought in by a 
reporter it had been “ stopped”’ by the editor of the journal to which it was 
contributed, or, better, if there were a permanent order to “ stop” all suc b 
matter, this marriage would not have been known or talked about out 
of the social circle of the parties to it. And if it be again replied that 
these parties could themselves bave prevented their private affairs from 
being made public, which, in a great measure at least, is true, 
the effectual replication to this plea is, that no matter if people are not 
only willing but anxious that their petty vanity shall be gratified, by the 
making of their private affairs public, it is the duty of every editor, who 
seeks to elevate his profession above that of eaves-dropping, to retase 
positively and peremptorily to prostitute his journal to such low pur- 
poses. And until this is dove, the newspaper press will be rightly 
deemed responsible for such valgar exhibitions as that which is the occa- 
sion of our remarks. If a man make a public speech, execute a public 
work, publish a book, accept or seek a public office, his speech, his book, 
and bis public acts are proper subjects of newspaper comment. But the 
official or professional positions of public men themselves, give the re- 
porter no right to bring their private affairs before the world, even should 
they desire it, except under extraordinary circumstances. Public affairs 
only are the proper subjects for public comment. And until this rale is 
made imperative in respectable j ls, we cannot expect a cessation 
of such disgraceful proceedings as those which have accompanied this 
“ Diamond Marriage.” 


Anglo-phobia. 

Oar excellent neighbour the Times, is delighted with the personal and 
official respect shown by the Emperor of the French to the remains of 
the late Envoy of the United Statesto France, and desires that it “ should 
be thoroughly well understood” by Americans, “ that the highest possi- 
ble honours were paid to tbe memory of the Minister by the express or- 
ders of the Emperor in person.’’ The honours consisted, according to the 
Times’ own correspondent, in the attendance at the funeral of a detach- 
meat of soldiers, whose shouldering of arms and grounding arms, in the 
midst of the ceremony in the charch, the correspondent says “ broke in 
singularly upon the previous habits of the American part of the congre- 
gation,” but being “ the French method of showing honour to the dead, 
must be received as a compliment, incongruous and inappropriate as it ap- 
pears.’’ The person of the Emperor was represented by one of the Masters 
of the Ceremonies belonging to bis Majesty’s household. A battalion of 
cavalry was to have assisted, bat the order for their attendance came too 
late. All this the 7imes says was done by the “express orders of the 
Emperor in person.” So far, so well. We are desirous of even aiding 
the object of the Times by informing our American readers of the bonours 
done to the Repablic in the person of its deceased minister. But the 
Times seizes the opportunity to draw an imaginary aod singularly io- 
vidious comparison. “A dozen envoys” it says, “might give up the 
ghost in London without startling the British court into such a reoogni- 
tion of the Republic, and its rank among nations, as was tendered 
by the French Emperor at the funeral of Mr. Mason.” Now we 
confess our inability to deal with such a startling fact as the giviog 
up of the ghost by a dozen American Bavoys in Loadon. The ghosts of 
balf that aumber might fairly frighten out of propriety the Court of St. 
James's or any other Court, and we bope it will never be our painful daty 

















at Bordeaux, the whole tone of which indicates the Emperor's disposition 


io record apy thing appertaining to the ghos of a single American Eavoy 
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to the court of the Queen. But may we ask if this Republic and its rank 
among nations, are so little understood in Europe, and have been so 
slightly acknowledged, that it required the “ express orders of the Em- 
peror in person,” to put the United States in their proper position before 
the world? 

We are not inclined to estimate so highly the honours paid by the Em- 
peror to the memory of Mr. Mason, as does the Times, and we doubt if 
Americans generally will do so. But without detracting from their va- 
lue, we may confidently assert that there is no representative of any na- 
tion more honoured in Great Britain, than the representative of the 
United States ; nor has the representative of this country failed to be so 
honoured for many past years, by the Court, by the ministry, and, what 
is of more importance, by the great bulk of the British people. To us 
it seems that the Imperial favours are of the cheapest kind ; and that the 
highest honour Napoleon could do to this Republic would be to intro- 
duce into France some of that freedom which has long since placed the 
national rank of the United States beyond the reach of doubt. 

The “Great Eastern.” 

We have read with care the correspondent’s letters to the principal 
London papers, concerning the trial trip of the Great Eastern. The im- 
pression we derive from their perusal is, that the several gentlemen made 
up their minds on starting to write what are called “ graphic accounts,” 
and they did it. They are gossiping, readable, and, in some instances, 
elegant narratives of what those correspondents saw ; but they contain 
little of the positive information, the well-grounded da/a for which the 
public thirsts, and for which it is now clear it will have to thirst until 
the big ship has made a transatlantic passage under the management 
of a tingle bead. The scientific journals will doubtless have more mi- 
nute accounte, but they have not yet reached us. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with the brief account of the trip supplied by the Editor of 
the Albion, who shared with a correspondent of the NV. Y. Times the en- 
tire honour of representing the press of this continent on board 
the vessel, merely adding that the excellent letter of the latter 
gentleman, who, as an engineer, gave his particular attention 
to the working of the machinery, and states very plainly the several dis- 
advantages under which this trial trip was made. They are these: Ouly 
the nominul power of the engines was exerted, not their real power ; the 
screw was not wholly immersed ; the weather wheel was frequently al- 
most entirely out of the water owing to the lightness of the ship; the 
coal was of an inferior quality ; the engineers of the two sets of engines 
were not in accord ; and he adds significantly “ the fact is, nothing per- 
feotly satisfactory can be done till al/ the machinery is in the hands of 
the Company”—and—“ the trip was too short and too singularly con- 
ducted to tell the whole story.” 

Under such circumstances, was this a “ trial” of the Great Eastern’s 
speed? And may not the sanguine at least hope that the voyage to 
Portland, which the last accounts say was to commence about the 24th 
inst., will chow a performance somewhat more nearly approaching the 
standard of speed which the public have for years been taught to expect 


from the modern Triton. 
—>__ 


ya usic. 


We have had two or three excellent performances of Verdi's “ Rigoletto” at 
the Academy, and the male singers recently imported by Mr. Strakosch have 
succecded thereby in winning the approbation of the public, and this, too, in 
spite of the very obvious fact, that neither Signor Stigelli nor Signor Ferri can 
be regarded as first class artists. “ Rigoletto,” however, has never been given 
in a more thoroughly satisfactory manner, the only drawback to the distribu- 
tion being the Magdalena, a role entrusted to Made. Strakosch, and very inade- 
quate'y sustained by her. Is it possible that we are to have no other contralto 
this season ? 

The best audience of the season assembled on Wednesday to give hearty wel- 
come to Made. Gazzaniga, who made her rentrée in Donizetti's “ Poliute” on 
that night. This favourite prima-donna has been engaged at the last moment 
to patch up the miserable deficiencies of the company. Heraccession is by all 
odds the most important event of the season. It secures us, at least, a certain 
number of first class representations, and drags the Academy up to a higher 
level than it seemed likely to occupy. Made. Gazzaniga acted the part of Pau- 
line superbly, and was repeated!y applauded to the skies. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, her voice was not in the condition that it should have been ; and after the 
first act an spology had to be made. We have since learned that Made. Gaz- 
zaniga is so severely indisposed that she is not likely to appear for several days. 

Thursday was the night of the week. Mile. Speranza, “ having fully recov- 
ered from her recent indisposition,” ( ding to the managerial advertise- 
ment) appealed to the public on that auspicious occasion as Violetta in the 
“ Traviata.” Much was expected of this lady, for the confidence of the ma- 
nagement in her abilities seemed to be entire. Mile. Crescimano, who failed last 
week, was not so completely the pet of the directors, and there was not, there- 
fore, a vast amount of sympathy ded on her misforta Everything 
in the way of puff and free tickets was reserved for Mlle. Speranza, and thanks 
to these powerful auxiliaries of theatrical success there was a brilliant au- 
dience to decide on the lady's abilities and appaud her achievements. The 
first operation was performed with great rapidity ; the latter was, 
regret to ssy, attended with much difficulty. It became evident, indeed, t 
Mile. Speranza was destined to share the unhappy lot of her predecessor, Mile. 
Crescimano. We were unable to detect any notable point, wherein either lady 








could boast of a superiority over her sister. It was claimed for Mlle. Speranza | of 


after the first act that she had not entirely d from her sickness, and was 
therefore labouring under disadvantages which should secure for her the sym- 
pathy of the audience. If this were true, the management was greatly to blame, 
and is responsible for a failure which will, we suspect, be disastrous in its conse- 
quences. Mile. Speranza possesses youth, and a good and experienced stage 
bearing. She is not embarrassed by the presence of an audience ; but does her 
best with an evident consciousness of doing it well. Her voice is fresh and 
sweet, but small in quantity and almost without cultivation. It is not easy to 
see how Mr. Strakosch could have suppesed it possible that sach a prima donna 
would suffice fora New York audience. A blander so decided and fatal cannot, 
we fear, be remedied. 





——=> 


ourama. 


The theatrical events of the last week impose another sermon upon me, which I 
shall make as short as possible. Jn the way of strict dramatic interest they have 
been unusually insignificant, and if I were barely to recount what has been 
done and who bas done it, I should have really nothing at all to do, bat to recite 
one of those long advertisements which have now become the rule with our the- 
atres, to the infinite joy of the daily newspapers, and the infinite despair of 
managers. Let this then be my excuse for my homily, the theme whereof 
pleads with the passing critic from all the play bills. 

The evil I protest against then, is what may be termed the “ passion for lo 


extended, that I shall not be surprised to see “ Othello” placarded, 
one of these days, as “Fred Douglass, or the Moor of Syracuse,” 
or “Romeo and Juliet” enacted under the name of the “ Diamond 


rai“ form and pressure,” but mast nee@s array them in fabrics of Yankee manu- 


. | sufficiently effective condition to receive 


depressing influence of an Arkarsas Break-Down and a Virginia Reel, I last 
week chronicled. The like fate impends over Tom Taylor's comedy of “ The 
Election,” which Miss Laura Keene has thought fit to disguise with the drinks 
and devices of Tammany Hall. In both of these instances, the plays so traves- 
tied were quite capable of “ travelling ” on their own merits. Scribe's extrava- 
ganza, if it must be produced at all, might perfectly well have been produced as 
the author wrote it, the very slightest flavour of local allusion pervading a compo- 
sition essentially grotesque and fantastical, and therefore essentially cosmopoli- 
tan in character. Tom Taylor’s comedy, considered as a picture of English political 
life, had points and a plot of sufficient pregnancy to interest an American audi- 
ence, merely as a glimpse into the ways and manners of another people. The 
axis on which the whole story turns is essentially English, for no res- 
pectable American audience can now be induced to acquiesce in the 
representation of a wife urging her husband into Congress ; while nothing can 
be more natural than that an ambitious English woman should wish to see her 
lord and master buy or work his way into Parliament. All the machinery of 
English politics too differs so essentially from the machinery by which the un- 
terrified control the state on this side of the Atlantic, that neither in its darker 
nor in its lighter aspects can the photograph of an English return for the 
county or the borough fail to appear a senseless caricature when inscribed with 
the name of a New York election. 

Nevertheless “ the piece must be localized.” And the stage-carpenter goes 
to work accordingly, claps me a Genin’s hat upon the bluff poll of the British 
boor, thrusts a quid of tobacco intd his cheek, gives him a black satin waist- 
coat, and a whittling.knife, and lo! a confessed Republican of the newest 
pattern. Delicate allusion, pointed satire, the natural movement of incident, 
and the natural contrasts of character all vanish. The Comedy becomes a cari- 
cature, and the audience, without reflecting on the critical secrets of its dissatis- 
faction, goes away vexed or but half amused, convinced that there must have 
been a “screw loose somewhere,” or that the whole play was a botch from the 
beginning. I do not dwell on the downright injustice done a dramatic author, 
in taking such wanton liberties with his work. The dramatic author is a kind 
of Pariah, having no rights which a manager is bound to respect. Sufferance is 
the badge of all his tribe ; and if it pleases the disp of his destinies, to plack 
all the leaves from his rose-trees, and load their branches with goose- 
berries, or to adorn his visionary Venus with a pair of Crimean whiskers, 
he has nothing for it but to be thankful. The manager must be dealt with as a 
manager purely, and can only be reached through his box-office. Through the 
box-office, therefore, let me now appeal to these potential beings, and bid them 
note the signal fact that our New York audiences are growing heartily weary of 
sham mirrors. If you ask Gotham to come aad look at itself in your glass, you 
must have a glass which shall really reflect the face of Gotham. It will not do 
to paste a daubed drawing of the Gothamite nose, or eyebrow, or shirt-collar, 
over @ faded portrait of John Bull or Camille, and attempt to pass that off for 
the original article. New York will ran away from all the “ bogus localiza- 
tions” in the world, to langh over the wild eccentricities of the Williamses at 
Niblos’, or the utterly mythical fun of the “‘ Fast Men” at Wallack’s. Let Miss 
Laura Keene make a note of this, and act thereupon. Mr. Stuart already ap- 
pears to be awaking to the truth. “ Dot,” which lies none the further from our 
hearts because the homes it paints sleep in happy nooks three thousand 
miles away, has banished “ Chamooni III.” and his rigmarole Yankeeisms 
from the stage ; and that most pathetic, most ing, most effective of all 
the Dickensian dramas, “ Nicholas Nickleby” is understood to be preparing 
for next week, with a cast which shall make “ localization” ridiculous. 
Fancy Jefferson as Newman Noggs, and Agnes Robertson as Smike ! 
HAMILTON. 











— 
Editorial Leungings. 
4 CRUISE IN THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 

It now appears exceedingly improbable that the mammoth ebip will 
cross the Atlantic during the present year ; ard this for reasovs which I 
will presently mention. Nevertheless, I am not sorry that I can speak 
from personal observation of her performances, regarding which it is 
quite possible (bat diverse accounts may be chronicled in print, since, 
in place of almost absolute exclusion, the press was pretty well repre- 
sented on the trip that commenced on Saturday in Portland Roads, aod 
ended this afternoon in Holyhead harbour. main facts are simply 
as follows. With a stiff breeze and all the fore-and-aft sails set, the ship 
being at a light draft of water, and the paddle wheels and screw-propel- 
ler worked up to their capability, fourteen or miles 
r hour was the maximum rate of speed, twelve knots being the average 
fo a run of ten hours. Without canvas, and having a fresh wind ahead, 
the 2 pm pe my alone geve eight-and-a quarter kaots, the screw being 
fixed and acting therefore, of course, as adrag. With the paddle-wheels 
making only six revolutions per mivute, so as not to check, if they did 
not increase the rate—their action being very differently interpreted by 
the engineers on board—the screw propelled the bhage sbip for a brief 
space at the rate of eleven knote; and these eleven were reduced to 

nine, when the paddle-wheels were brought to a stand-still” 
Now, to go rg | fourteen knots under very favourable circumstances 
is to — the expectations of the unreasoning public, and some- 
what also, I fear, those of the more ye among the stockholders. It 
is something bowever to have proved that the combination of screw and 
paddle may produce great results, which was doubted by certain men of 
science. For the rest, though she is disposed to roll a little, and only a 
little, the Great Eastern is remarkably free from that movement which tells 
so disagreeably upon delicate stomachs, and it seems as though no amount 
of Jateral pressure from the wind alone could heel her over to leeward. 
I believe she consumes, for both engines, about 280 tors of coals in 24 
hours, though I speak with some reservation, because it was the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world, during the whole trip, to ascertain precisely this 
fact or any other thet depended on word of mouth. Indeed the statements 
and statietics I have already given are the average result of a variety of 
uiries, though I think they may be depended on. I should add also 
the ship was not tried under canvas alone ; and that,while the general 
rate was estimated from a course of several successive hours, the relative 
power of screw and paddle-wheels was deduced from a very bricf easay 
each. Moreover, an unfortanate and complicated eplitof righis and 
interests exists in the management and working of the enterprise, and 
marred more or less the trial, as such. Mesers, Boulton & Watt supplied 
the screw-propeller, Mr. Sott Russell the paddle-wheel machinery ; the 
latter person furthermore contracted with the new Company to complete 
the ship throughout, when the original Company broke down ; law or 
arbitration bas yet to decide the liability costs incurred by the late 
accident, and, beyond this, whether Mr, Scott Russell bas falfilled bis 
agreement in the general finishing of the work. It is too long a story 
to tell at length ; but the complication is infinite, the effect dishearten- 
ing, and the is-ue doubtful. be Company, meantime, must feel very 
much as the man did who drew the el prize in the lottery—rather 
a stale illustration, bat apt. And, without eatering into particulars 
which would not be of much interest on the other side of the Atlantic, I 
must record my impression that the finishing touches, in all that meets 
aod strikes the eye, are altogether unworthy the itude of the con- 
struction, and the a with 2 the deaitases tn ten ~ 

ts, was pat together. acres deck, t in leng 
tnd "treadth, are’ composed. of the commonest, roughest, and 
most unsightly pine, such as would not be turned-out from 
any respectable ship-yard on the deck of an ordinary merchbant- 
mao. Slop-work catches the eye, right and left, and sadly spoils 
Se grantee aod vastness of the dimensions. I really pity Captain 
It is enough to break his sailor’s beart, for his pride 
as well as his profit is concerned herein, though he goes about bis 
duty manfully, and is courteous to all the world. The ship, in short, is 
not fit to attract the favourable regard of nor is she yet in 
from the Marine Department of 
our of Trade the necessary certificate to enable her to them. 
Hence the ty on board, in this second excursion, was exclusively 
invited guests. 

Oar course, I have forgotien to say, was from Portland Roads, down 
Channel to the Scilly Islands, thence acroes to Old Kinsale Head on the 
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io cruising and tryiog experiments kwa- 
tet at Hlolybead. The 5. Ge. poent, pertontarty to De Goes 
Stack House, with the high mountain range bebind it, is 





facture. The death of Scribe’s droliery, “The Bear and the Pasha,” under the 


as to an amended passport code ia France cannot be 
al relied on. TI landed at Southampton the otber day, from New 
York, sending my family forward to Havre uogarvisbed with the requi 
site document. I bad been assured that the régime, which is in such pro 
digious favour with some of my old acquaintances in your city, did not 
trouble itself about women and children. My wife found it otherwise or- 
dained. Her attendance was politely requested at the bureau of the Po- 
lice, and she and ber young ones bad a guard of hononr consisting of three 
“-armes, This was of course very different from being “ dragged” 

— as angry writers ap mp Sap 7M = if Zarich conferences and 

‘uscan annexations remain in , ‘mperial government is secur- 
ing itself against poesible petticoat’ machinations “ 

Bangor, North Wales, 10th Oct. Wine 





THE “ GREAT EASTERN’—ALL THE WORLD OUT OF TOWN—oppDs AND 
ENDS—THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


My remarks upon the mammoth ship, written at Bangor after landing 
at Holyhead, and sent out by the Kangaroo, differ not a little from those 
tbat appeared in print here on Wednesday last, supplied by the sprightly 
reporters of the London press. They are at variance also with the tone 
of a leading article in to-day’s Times, from which a reader would infer that 
the performances on the recent trip promised at least a rate of speed 
commensurate with the ship’s huge proportions, Not being altogether 
unaccustomed to dissent from the opinions of the “ leading journal,” I 
still hold mine ; and repeat my conviction that the sanguine hopes of the 
adventurers and of the public were pretty considerably disappointed. 
Half a gale of wind abaft the beam, so that square sails may be used to 
advantage, might possibly add half a knot—even a whole one—to the 
tally ; but every voyager knows how rarely the winds and the waves de- 
clare joiatly in favour of a vessel that is precisely at,the same moment in 
her best imaginable trim. Prepare therefore, say I, to greet—some 
months hence—a floating monument of dariog, skill, and industry ; but 
don’t run away with the idea that the well-earned laurels of the Persia 
and the Baltic are in danger. 

It is expected that great crowds will visit the ship while she lies at 
Holyhead. In Portland Roade the daily receipts from the pockets of the 
curious averaged £400 sterling. This—if it would but last—amounts to 
a handsome freight. Indeed a proof of the deep national interest felt in 
the enterprise is afforded by the fact that, on Monday next, the Queen is 
expected to cross the Isle of Angiotar from Penrhyn Castle in order to 
see the leviathan a second time. Her Majesty is, I believe, to reach 
that architectural specimen of the modern antique to-day, It is a fine 
place, and looms up superbly from the Bangor and Chester Railway, 
which in itself offers a charming ride, albeit one’s romantic associations 
are jarred not a little at Conway, on finding that the station is within 
the precincts of the well-kaown Castle bearing that name. It may be 
added bowever that, though the iron horse runs slap through the veoera- 
ble walls, the aperture is arched in harmony with the extensive and most 
picturesque ruins. 

Politics, society, art, and the weather, are alike under the influence of 
dalness ; nor can | wonder that American travellers, who chance to be 
lounging -bereabouts at this season, hurry over to Paris so soon as 
— may. Individually, my time is still passed in renewing the family 
and friendly associations of former years, 80 that I have neither sought 
nor fallen on the right material for newspaper gossip. lone Fravkliao is 
the only person of note with whom I have come personally into cootact ; 
and while I do not approve the practice of social photograp y, nor feel jas- 
tified in recording private conversations, I am @o opportunity to 
chronicle good news of this long-suffering ‘aud most estimable woman. 
The poignanc of her grief is mitigated by the assurance of ber bus- 
band’s fate. bat a burden remains for the widows and the mourning 
relatives of Sir John’s comrades, over whom the veil still hangs! 

So, too, of objects of interest to an Englishman who has been absent a 
dozen years from bis nome. I bave seen almost nothing, lacking time, 
and perhaps also, in a measure, weaned already from that habit which 
prevailed with the Athenians of old, and porsesses now a-days the resi- 
dents of New York—I mean the constant craving after “some new 
thing.” I bave not even seen the Crystal Palace! The vast Reading 
Room of the British Maseam I have seen, and with delighted wonder, 
b I had ion to call upon one of the officers of the Lostitution. 
The external grouping of the buildings that form our new Houses of 
Parliament I bave also looked-at, and with unexpected gratification, be- 
cause chance led me across Westmiuster Bridge, whence a five though 

imperfect view of them is obtained. It is well that I came abroad for a 
boliday, and not ander contract as “ our own correspondent.” That vo- 
cation would not suit me. 

he new ne, under Thackeray’s editorial charge, is positively 
to appear on the lst of January. He will com:nence in it a new tale.— 
I om sled to Jeara that valuable additions to the exhibition of pletures 
by European artists are on their way to New York, Among others I 
have seen a most charming one, of cabinet size, by Daverger. It is 
called Grandmama's Birthday. Two or tbree children are going through 
the formal ceremony of presenting bouquets to an elderly dame, but 
have evidently forgotten the set speeches which they were to deliver on 
the occasion, This minor misery of juvenile buman life is delicious! 
treated by the artist. I am more and more convinced that the F: 
school is better adapted than the English for American amateurs ; and 
besides this, the London artist of name and fame receives a price so much 
higher, in proportion to merit, than his rival in Paris, that the two can 
scarcely compete in a foreign market. Presently, | hope to move about 
@ little in the artistic world. aod glean thiog worth ti 

Some of my friends bere tell me bits of what they think social or poll- 
tical news, and express surprise when { tell them that we watch the 
never ceasing European movements more closely even fh New York than 
in London, I hear less consequently of my béte noire, a certain Emperor, 
than I did a month ago. Nevertheless, this mail carries out two new 
aod singular specimens of that tate’s tendency towards mye 
tifivation in his speeches, and one in bis actions, The claim set 
up, or about to be set up, by the French government for the expenses of 
the war is the coup d'elat of the moment. It may be a prelude to, and a 
pretext for, the annexation of Nice. and Savoy to France. This is sus- 
pected. It may bea broad bint to Victor Emmanuel that he would be 
wise to lend himself more amiably to imperial projects. We shall see. 
But there is no denying that the Emperor’s elocutionary treatment of 
the Ultr tanists at Bordeaux is in the highest style of adroit, non- 
committing phraseology; and it is clear that this astute son of the 
Church desires to remain on good terms at once with the revolutionists 
aud with the Pope. But be woa’t guarantee aid to either party. Let 
them fight it out! He can come in and ebake hands witb the vicior. The 
allusion to the will’of Europe determining the stay of the French legions 
in Rome is exquisitely irouical, though perhaps the thick-and-thin Im- 
— will deduce from it anotber proe* of their idol’s magoanimity. 

he Italian question, in short, remains unanswered. 

London, Friday, 14th October. Ww. Y. 














Fatt and Faucies. 


Mr. P. J. Smyth, proprietor of The Waterford Citizen, an Irish journal, has 
addressed a long and angry letter to the of Derby in reference to his 
intention to evict the tenants on bis Doon estates. Mr. Smyth recommends 
Lord D as “a man of undoubted personal courage’’ to head the posse co- 
mitatus, “with the jeweled coronet of the Stanley glittering on your haughty 
brow, and the ribbon of the Garter decorating your manly persona.” Mr. 
Smyth promises in that event to meet the ex-premier “ at Ph + agit 
far from Doon ? Mr. Cobden, according to a letter of Mr. Bright’s, 
“ Taughs heartily at the idea of bis golag oat as Governor-Geceral of 

” 





Cc an appointment he never beard except from a London news- 
paper famous for its absard Dr. Forbes who, ten 





paragra A * 
years a goed the rectorship of the Episcopal Church of St. Lake’s 
10 this c an was admitted into the church of Rome, bas seceded from 
the Jatier, because be bas been unable to sustain the conviction that led 
bim to join it, “ in face of the fact, that, by it the natural rights of man 
and all individual liberty, must be eacrified, nor only 80, but the private 

often and once forced, by silence at least, to acquiesce 
in what is opposed to moral truth and virtue.”———The pric? of gas io 
Ata public dinver, three 





clergymon up at the moment to grace. Sydney Smith, who 
was present, called them “the Three "A target com- 

y entirely of ladies tarned out in Hartford, Connec- 
tieut, on the 2lst instant. They ured -_— 
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son of Wm. Duckworth, Esq., of Park, Hampsbire, was late! 
solemnised at All Saints Courch, Kai Sa cw to emi- 
tion and demand for labour on railways, the west of England farmers 


ve found difficulty this year in getting harvest hands. trath ap- 
pears to be that farmers have paid such small wages, and only employed 
men when obliged to for a short time, that they bave drivea away. 
————The Speaker’s warrant for the Ayrsbire Election is issued. 
Campbell, of Craigie, and Sir J. Fergusson, of Kilkerran, the Liberal and 
Tory candidates, are incessantly canvassing the electure, and both are 
certain of success, ————The Berliner Nachrichten declares the story of 
the sale of Humboldt’s library to Lord Bloomfield, to be altogether void 
of foundation ; the more so as the task of cataloguing the collection is 
likely to consume a very considerable time, as it turns out to be far more 
extensive and valuable than was supposed, —A Londop publisher 
announces a ‘ People’s Penny Library,” which includes the Vicar of | 
Wakefield, for 2d. ; the Poems of Burns, complete, for 6d. ; Shakepeare’s 
Plays, 1d. each, and Robinson Crusoe for 64. A promise is made of good 
r and clear type! —The Count de Flandres, who bas just left 
moral, has, with the Prince of Wales, enjoyed the sport of 
deer stalking in the Highlands. The Queen has accepted a 
copy of Dr. Dick’s “ Christian Philosopher,” in d “with a 
desire expressed by Dr. Dick on bis death bed. At the same time, 
Mrs. Dick sent the Prince Consort a copy of Dr. Dick’s “ Celestial 
Scenery,” which was also received by the Prince———-—The pa-| 
chronicle a visit paid by Mr. Donald McKay, the celebrated 
Seve Scotian who built the Great Republic, to Chatham Dock Yard, for 
the purpose of a general ivepection ——_——Mr. Punch is informed that 
an action is about to be brought by Mr. Joba Arthur Roebuck, M.P.. | 
against one of the railway companies for declining to convey him, except } 
in a tin box, marked “Dangerous.” The bene pe defence is its by- | 
law, providing against liability to the carriage of inflammable matter. | 
editor and proprietor of the Friend of China, after 25 years’ | 
residence in the country, advertises his paper for sale, It yielded a clear | 
fit of £1000 in the first quarter of this year. Hong-Kong has three | 
daily. one semi-weekly, one weekly, and three monthly papers. —_—— 
Mr. Tom Taylor has consented, * for a consideration,” to give a proof of 
his versatility in dramatic authorship, by writing a “ hippodramatic | 
spectacle,” as the “ horse pieces” at Astley’s are elegantly and classi- | 
ow designated. The subject is an exviting one, being no other than | 
“ The Adventares of Garibaldi,” the gallant hero of Italy. So says a| 
London paper. At a meeting of the Directors of the Great West- | 
ern Railway of Canada, jast held in London, the report, which showed an 
available balance from the half year’s revenue of only £8,167 which was 
recommended to be carried to next accoant, was after considerable dis- 
cussion adopted.————Other Irish landlords are following the example 
set by Lord Derby. —The total quantity of disinfectant agents used 
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towards purifying the Thames during the past season has been about | 


4281 tons of chalk lime, 478 tons of chloride ot Jime, and 56 tons of car- | 
bonic acid, ut a cost of £17,733. —Mr. Rarey is horse taming in 
Scotland: —An application has been made to the Board of Trade 
for joining the chief English and Irish ports by means of telegraphic 
wires, along which warning may be sent from town to town of approach- 
ing and passing storms.——-——The French King of the Pumpkins for 
the present year, exhibited in the Paris Halle, weighed about 220 lbs., 
measured 7 jeet 10} faches in circumfereuce. —The Rev. Mr. Al- 
Gerson, chaplain to a convict settlement, speaking of the prison chapel, 
describes it as “ not satisfactory, and the flies swarm there in numbers 
distressing to the convict congregation, although, on the other hand, it 
—— them from falling asleep.” —The Grand Jury of Welland 
‘ounty, ©. W., have requested the Judge of the Assize Court to call the 
attention of the Government to the constant unlawful invasion of Canada 
by parties of prize fighters from the U. 8. —A bell of green glass, 
fourteen inches high, and thirteen inches in diameter, has been placed in 
the turret of the chapel at the Grange, Borruwdale. The object, or ef- 
fects, are not stated. The foundation stone of a new mechanics’ 
institution bas been laid at Huddersfield, by the Countess of Ripon. 
—The court of Fontainebleau bas just 
agaiust selling game out of reason does mbt apply to pheasants aod con- 
sequently not to any other kind of game, brought up tame like poultry. 
~A pension of £70 a year has been given to Mr. Chas. Duke Yonge, 
author of several Greek and Latin school books, for literary services. 
The officers and crew of the For have presented to Captain 
M’Clintock a chronometer, “ as a token of their esteem and regard dur- 
He service of 2) years under his command in the Arctic seas.”- 
amyl and his son have been presented to the Emperor Alexander, who 
received the captives with great kindness.——-——Prince Alfred is to be 
invited to Constantinople by the Sultan. The Earl of Carlisle is 
liberal patron of manly sports in his Vice-Royalty ; his Excellency’s 
. teal in bebalf of Cricket aod other games, quite shocks the susceptible 
nerves of those who think a Lord-Lieutenant should spend all his time 
in State. It is expected that by the middle of January telegra- 
te ee will be established from London to Calcutta. 
tly will appear at St. Petersburg, the sixth volume of Austrialav’s 
* History of Peter the Great.” It is said to throw new light on that 
dark point io history, the condemnation of the Cwsarewitch Alexis. All 
the papers relative to this event, and all the secret records, have beea 
ee the disposal of the author by the Russian goverament. 
enty thousand tons of iron require to be replaced every year on Bri- 
tish railways, owing to “ wear and tear,” and twenty-six million wooden 
eh require to be replaced annually from the same cause. Three 
hundred thousand trees are annually felled to make guod the decay of 
the sleepers, and this number of trees require for their growth five thou- 
eand acres of forest land. —Mr. Carlyle has had a lengthened so- 
journo in Scotland. He is now off to Chelsea to resume bis labours on 
the new volume of Frederick the Great. Mr. Carlyle seems to be in the 
best of health. The permanent bridge over the Rhine at Cologne 
has just been solemnly inaugurated by the Prince Regent of Prussia.—— 
——It is said that 300 horses are annually killed in Hanover for consamp- 
tion, by the eaters of horseflesh_-—-—Steps are being taken to 
promote the erection of a monument to the late Sir John Franklio 
at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, where the gallant voyager was born. 
Sir Cusack Roney has resigned the Secretaryship of the Grand Truok 
Railway of Canada. Mr. Ten Broeek’s eens, “Starke” and 
“ Prioress,”” were beaten in running for the Cesarewitch stakes at New- 
market, on the 11th inst., “ Starke’ coming in fourth, and “ Prioress” 
fifth. The race was won by Sir W. Booth’s mare “ Artless.””——-——On 
a recent occasion, says the Aberdeen Herald, a lady on the south side of 
the river reproved her servant girl, when she returned, for the third 
time, between one and two o’clock in the morning, reputedly from a re- 
vival meeting : “ Don’t speak to me, mem,” said the girl,“ I’m ane of 
the Lord’s anointed !” The proprietors of the Boston Traveller 
have discontinued the publication of the early morning edition of their 
paper, and now issue it at mid-day. he whole island of Manhat- 
tan, including the actual Ne te New York, and estimated to contain 
22,000 acres, was originally bought of the Indians for twenty dollars. 
That was in 1626. The purchase was made for the Dutch West Iodia 
Company. —Letters from Constantinople state that ao American 
frigate bad arrived at Jaffa demanding the extradition of the originators 
of the marder committed there three years ago. The subscription 
towards the erection of a monument to Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, 
amounts to nearly £300, and the Duke of Buccleugb, besides a subecrip- 
tion has supplied a block of freestone for the figure, which is to be ex- 
ecuted by Mr, Currie, sculptor, Darnick, for £400, including pedestal. 
ree Burton, the African and Arabian traveller, states that the 
fakes. 
east. 










































































@ supposed to occupy the centre of Africa, is in reality four 
They lie ranged in crescent shape, with the horna toward the 
—* 7 New World, a > Hudson River oo on Wed- 
evening in consequence of a port oa of the m ry breaking, 
and beiog forced through the bottom of the vessel. The passengers and 
their baggage were saved by @ passing steamer, on board which tuey had 
Bo sooner got than yA organized and passed resolutions ks 
to Capt. Craig of the Ohio, aud others, for their timely did. 
Bobus Smith, who was not a very good looking man, was one day talk- 
rand, and some how or other he brougbt ia the beauty of 
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ing with Talley 


his (Smith’s) motter : “ O’étoit done votre pére qui n’étoit pas bien,” | leisir, 


reid Talleyrand.————A telegram from Portland, Maine, announces 

the weekly line of Canadian steamers are to rua thither instead of to 

Quebec through the Winter and Spring, commencing with the 

bec 5 pate Liv 
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rae mpanien se cub is . be formed at Gor- 
w t appily proposed to call the 
Three British officers (says the 
from Gibraltar, while in field sport on the 
assailed by the Moors and compelled to eecape in an 
food or dri » and they were not picked up for about seven days. 
ied, and the death of another was 
male and the Prince de Conde, accompanied by the Hon Mr. Fi 
the Rt. Hon. Edw. Cardwell and suite, are travelling ia Ireland, 
Miramichi Gleaner announces a heavy enow storm in Northamber- 
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. | national and Colonial are 


| the Right Hon. Rev. Philip Twisden, Bishop of 


decided that the French law | 


Hungarian, 
| for Portland Nov. 2, and Portland for Liver- cai 
Cold- 





land County, a rare occurrence at this early part of the season 
known since 1825. We in New York, were visited by a 
snow on Wednesday night. Arcedeckne, 
London Yacht Club, arri 

haviog finished their sev 
pooi to day in the North Briton. 








menot.————Mr. Ten B 


inst., with his two-year-old “Pomona.”’ It was a eweepstakes of 10 sover- 
eigns each, seven borses running. 


—.—— 


Ovituary. 


Eau Sr. Vixcent.—The Right Hon. Edward Jervis Jervis, second 
Viscount St. Vincent, the second son of William Henry Ricketts, Esq., 
of Longwood, Hants, a Bencher of Gray’s-inn, by his wife Mary, fourth 
daughter of a Jervis, Eeq., of Meaford, and sister of illas- 
trious Admiral Jobo Jervis, Earl and Viscount St. Vincent, whose splen- 
did vietory off Cape St. Vincent, on the 14th of February, 1797, won 
him those titles. Pawar Vincent Jervis, the second Viscount, the sub- 
ject of this notice, was born in 1767: he married, first, on the 29th of 
January, 1790, the Hon. og Cassandra, second daughter of Thomas, 
tenth Lord Saye and Sele. By this marri which was dissolved in 
1798), the Viscount had a son, now dead, adaughter. The Viscount 
married again and had a daughter and two sons, John Edward, deceased, 
and Edward Swynfen, who married, and bas nine sons and three daugh- 
ters. The Viecouut succeeded on the 13th of March, 1823, at the gene | 
of Admiral Earl St. Vincent, to that Earl’s viecounty of St. Vincent, 
and on the 7th of May of the same year he assumed the surname of Jer- 
vis, in lieu of his pesreny wis, Ricketts. His Lordship, who was the | 
senior member in years of the House of Peers, was benevolent and quite | 
anostentatious in manver aad habits. He died the 25th ult., at his seat, | 
Meaford Hall, near Stone, Staffordshire. He is succeeded by his grand- 
son, Carnegie Robert Jobn, now third Viscount St. Vincent, elder son of 
his eldest son, the late lon. William Jervis, by his wife Sophia, daugh- 
ter of George Narbonne Vincent, Eeq. The present Viscount was bern 
on the 12th of August, 1825, and married, on the 14th of March, 1848, 
Lucy Charlotte, youngest daughter of Jobn Baskervyle Glegg, of With- 
ington Hall, Cheshire, and bas two sons and three daughters. 





Tar Eart or Jersey.—George Child Villiers, Barl of Jersey, Vis- | 
count Villiers of Dartford, was the eldest of the two sons of George | 
Bussey, fourth earl, by his marriage with Frances, daughter and heir of | 
Raphoe, and was bora oa | 
the 19th of August, 1773, so that he had entered on his 87th year. The | 
deceased earl married on the 23d May, 1804, Lady Sarah Sophia Fane, 
eldest daugbter of the late Earl of Westmoreland, by Anne, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Child, the wealthy banker, of Fleet-street. By the 
countess, who survives the deceased earl, he leaves surviving iseue Vis- 
| count Villiers (his successor in the earldom), the Hoo. Frederick Vil- | 
| liers, the Hon. Francis Villiers, and Lady Adela, married to Captain Lb- | 
| beteon, late 11th Hussars. The Princess Nicholas Esterhazy, his eldest | 
| dougbter, died a few years ago at Torquay, and Lady Clementina Vil- 

liers, bis second daughter, it will be recollected, died early in December 
| last year, after a short illness, The d peer ded to the 
| family honours and estates on the death of his father, in August, 1805. | 
| Fora few months in 1830 he held the office of Lord Chamberlain of 
| the King’s Household, but on Earl Grey succeeding the Duke of Wel- | 
| lington as First Lord of the Treasury he retired. On Sir Robert Peel’s | 
| accession to office, in 1834, his lordship was again appointed Lord Cham- 

berlain. In 1841 the noble earl succeeded the late Earl of Albemarle as 
Master of the Horse to the Queen, 
| of Sir Robert Peel’ 
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servant who followed 
Wainwright Butler, known there 


Appoturments. 
James Cartar, Esq., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Branswick, 
Ponsonby, to the Prince Consort, and Major 
Teesdale, Equerry to the Prince of Wales, have succeeded Lord Charles Fitzroy 
and Captain Grey, in their duties as Equerries in waiting. 


Arup. 
Tue Rercorn or Lonp Ciror.—We hear that the Commander-in- 
Chief had decided on leaving Simla on the 20th of September, whenee 
he would march down to Lucknow, in order to meet the 


eral, who was 
probable that Lord Clyde would then take leave of Lord 


.—In London, 


October. It is 
Canning, as the latter is on his way to visit Agra, Delhi, Lahbore— 
hape Peshawur—before he takes up bis quarters at Simla, which will be 
the seat of Government next summer. Clyde will leave India at 
the close of this year, or early in January, as at present advised. Ex. 
cept in escaping the heat, he has not derived much benefit from his stay 
in Simla. and he is said to have suffered during all the rains from a se 
vere cold. The staff have all suffered more or less from illness, with the 
exception, hg of Colonel Sterliug, Military Secretary, who has en- 
joyed excellent health.— Times. 


Tue Catxa Exreprrion.—A has been appointed to define 
the nature and quantity of stores to be seut out to China with Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops, to consist of the following officers, viz.:—Major-General 
Sir Richard Airey, K.C.B., the present quartermaster eral ; John 
Wm. Smith, Eeq., C.B , commissary-generai in chief; Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, C.B., the director-general of the army medical department, and 
Colonel Daubeney, C.B., one of the military inspectors of clothing, lately 
appointed to the army clothing depot at Pimlico. The latter is no doubt 





thoroughly conversant with the requirements and extgencies o” the pre- 


sent service, having served during the China war of 141-2, being pre- 
sent at the night attack at Chinhae. and at the storm and capture of 
Chapoo. He was twice mentioned in despatches while serving on the 
staff as major of brigade to Sir James Schoedde at Woosung, Shanghai, 
and Chinkiangfoo, and for his services he obtained a medal, the rank of 
brevet major, and that of C.B.—Duily News. 


Sir W. F. Williams was entertained at dinner at Montreal last week 
by 70 gentlemen, officers of the Active Militia Brigade. A ball and 
banquet is to be given at Inverness to the men of the 78th, The Duke of 
Richmond is expected to preside. ——A column of red granite, surmounted 
by a figure of St. George and the Dragon, sculptured by Mr. Clayton, 
below which, in niches are to be placed the figures of Heary IIL, Edward 
I, Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Victoria, is to be erected in Westminster 
Abbey, to the memory of Lord Raglan and the other “Old Westminstere”’ 
who fell in the Crimea. The total height of the column is to be 62 feet. 
——The 61st regiment, which was on its passage home from India, where 
it has been serving since 1845, is to remain at the Mauritius until farther 
orders, and is not expected to return to England for some time.—— 
wards of 100 non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal Artillery, 
including several artificers, have volunteered to form part of the force, 





which office he held till the break up| amounting to 250, which is to proceed to China ——In order to induce 
ssecond Administration. He supported the Goverm-| skilled mechanics and bandicraftsmen to join the corps of Royal Engin- 


ment of Sir Robert Peel in the repeal of the Corn Laws, and all the com- | cers, it is contemplated to raise the bouniy money now given to recruits 


mercial measures of Reform introduced by that statesman. When the 
Earl of Derby came into power, in 1852, the Earl of Jersey was selected, 
it was stated at her Majesty’s request, to fill the post of Master of the 
Horse, and on the Harl of Aberdeen succeeding as Premier he was soli- 
cited to retain that office, which he declined to do, owing to the “ Radical 
| element” in Lord Aberdeea’s Cabinet. Since that period the Earl of 
Jersey, from weight of years and increasing infirmities, retired into pri- 
vate lite, The late earl was made a Privy Councillor in 1830, and Wil- 
liam IV. made him a Kaight Grand Cross of the Guelphs of Hanover. 


Rosert Steruenson.—The distinguished champions of the Broad and 
the Narrow Ga , are now both at rest. Robert Stephenson, the emi- 
nent engineer, died on the 12th inst. in London, aged He was bora 
at Willington, Nortbumberlaad, Dec. 16, 1803, was sent to school at 
Long Boltoa, and in 1814 placed with Mr, Bruce at Newcastle. He soon 
showed a taste for socghenlen, and became a member of the Newcaetle 
Literary and Iostitution, from the library of which he took 
books to study over with his father at home on Saturday afternoons. 
1818 he was apprenticed to Nicholas Wood as a coal-viewer, and made 
himself acquainted with the machinery of coal-mining. In 1820, his 
father became able to send him to Edinburgh University for a single ses- 
sion. Here he attended the lectures of Dr. Hope on Chemistry, Sir John 
Leslie on natural Philosophy, and Prof. Jamieson on Geology and Min- 
eralo; He gaived a mathematical prize, learned how to learn, and re- 
turned home in 1821. 
| In 1822 he was apprenticed to his father in his locomotive factory, but 
his health failing in 1824 he went to South America to examine and 
| silver mines. He was recalled thence by his father, and reached me in 
December, 1827. He now took an active part in the discussion of the 
use of locomotives on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and aided 
his father in the construction of the successful engine, although he gives 
the credit of the tubular boiler to bis father and Mr. Henry th. He 
was next omareres on a branch of that railway. Before it was comple- 
ted he surveyed and undertook the construction of the Leicester and 
Swannington Railway, and on the completion of that work be surveyed 
the line of the London and Birmingham Railway, was appointed its en- 
gineer, and removed to London. He built it in the four years from 1834 
to 1838, He devoted much time to improvements in the locomotive en- 
gine, and after 1838 was en oo many lines of railway. 

Bat be was most remarkable for the vastness of some of bis pro 
such as the high level bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle, the v 
over the Tweed Valley at Berwick, and the Britannia Tubular Bridge 
over the Menai Strait, a conception the novelty of which was even more 
striking than its magoitude. This was opened in 1850. He was also 
consulted as to the yr lines of railway, as to a line in Norway be- 
tween Christiania and Lake Miosen, for which he received the 
Cross of the Order of St. Olaf, and as to the railway between Florence 
and Leghora. He visited Switzerland for the same parpose. He - 
ed and was constructing the Victoria Tubular Bridge over the St. Law- 
rence, near Montreal. It is not long since he completed the 140 miles of 
railway between Cairo and A ja, with two tubular bridges. Hi 
was lately constructing an immense bridge across the Nile to replace the 
steam ferry. Besides these labours be has been a ber of Parli t 
from Whitby, in Yorksbire, since 1847. In 1855 he off a debt of 
$15,000 for the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society. He aided 
Piazzi Smyth in his investigations at Teneriffe. He was an 
bat active member of the London Sanitary and Sewerage Commissions, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, a member of the Lastitution of Civil Ba- 
ease since 1830, of which institution he was mémber of Council 

aring the years 1845 to 1847, and President nag to, years 1856 and 
1857. He received a great gold medal of honour the French Ex- 
tion d’Industrie of 1855, and is said to have declined an offer of 
ighthood in Great Britain. He was also author of a work “On the 
ne Steam Engine,” and another “ Ou the Atmospheric Railway 
ystem.’ 


At Avon-hill, Midford, near Bath, Captain J. M*Dowall Skene, R. N.—At 
in his 74th year, Col. William Fawoett.—At pore, Bengal 
oy, W. Serjeant Arnold, 67th Regt.—Killed while in command 
a detachment of the 19th N. |., during an outbreak of the prisoners at Mund- 
India, he had been pay ny ag: 
wes, K. ©. 
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ie | a 51 gun steam-frigate, to be called the Belvedere, 


| from £3, to at least double that amount.——Another large party of 
| wounded and disabled troops have reached England from Lucknow.—— 
| A detachment of non-commissioned officers and men of the Sappers is 
| held in readiness to embark for Hong Kong, to augment the 8th and 10th 
| companies of Engineers, now serving in China.—There is a rumour that 
| the result of the recent report of the commission or committee appointed 

to ire into the t of the dockyards, and the system pur- 
= in our naval shipbuilding, is _ y to —. not _ = be ag 

anges of system, but in change of personnel in respect occa 

of avery high administrative office ——A private telegram from India 
states that the ps —y = accepted the bounty, 





European troo 

being eet Woolwich, to be hs ramet to 

at w to orw 
constructed on an improved principle, fully tested, will be 
Sir W. ’s guna, several of which are ready for service. 
utmost activity DA vt sone in the laboratory ee in the 
tion of a for various descriptions of ammunition, which 
by the overland route———The statue to the memory 
General Neill, at Ayr, was inaugurated on the 12th.——Recruiting for the 
100th (Prince ot Wales Royal Canadian) Regiment is very successful at 
Toronto.—There are being cut and prepared at the Rowlesbu 
aod Lumber Company’s milla, Virginia, some fifty thousand of 
white oak, for gun-carriages for the British Government.——The new 
Armstrong gun carriages are fitted with mechanical appliances, under the 
control of a single gunner seated on the limber, so as to point the gua in 
any direction, and elevate or reduce the range, without labour or exer- 
tion.——We are obliged to omit a Gazette of the 7th inst. 
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Nap. 
| Mr. Napier, of the Clyde, has received an order from Government for 
} an iron steam ram.——The officers and crew of the Minotaur, at Sheer- 
nese, have changed uver to the Cumberland, all the officers receiving their 
new commissions to the latter-named sbip.——The officers of the al 
Navy who have taken a part in Polar expeditions, have entertained 
| tain M'Clintock at a dinner at the Thatched House Tavern.— At a 
court martial held on the 13th inst. on board the Turtar, in Halifax Har- 
bour, Lieat. Balfour was found guilty of insulting bis superior officer, 
and ordered to be dismiesed the service.——The s.-8. corvette Pearl, 21, 
and the s.-s. frigate Jmperieuse, bave left Piymouth for China. Detach- 
ments of Marine Light infantry have left Woolwich in draughts 
from 30 to 100, and a draught of 50 trained recruits have 


: 


Plymouth for service in the same part.——The following screw steam- 
ships, forming part of the Channel fleet, in Plymouth nd, were or- 
dered on the 11th to Donegal, 101 ; 


repare for sea immediately, viz., the 
Netpomene Mersey, 40; the , 91; the 
probably 


tional vessels of war are to be immediately laid down at Chatham ; 
line-of-battle screw steamer, of 91 guns, to be named the Royal Oak ; and 


fitted with very powerfal machinery ——On the 9 
Plymoath Sound ships-of-war belonging to five di 
cumstance said to be unprecedented ; 5 ish shi 
RS ee t 
‘esuvius and Rawuer ; the Russian sloop Razboynik ; ilian corvette 
Bahiana ; and the Turkish line-of-battle ship Shadie, In all 17 pennants. 
The whole of the ships, with the exception of the Brazilian corvette, 
have steam power——Ono the 2 ult. Buryalus, with Prince 
Alfred on board, was at Smyrna——The Trusty, plated 
is found on a second ‘iment, oe 
Armstrong gun ; several the thick iron >. 
battery is covered were broken to pieces by shot, 
a great deal of injary done to the hull and sides 
several of the shots having passed 
unanimous ion that batteries 
against the 
iroa steamer 
Africa. She joined the squadroa off the African coast 


vensiog getytse in 1856, and has had a successful cruise. 
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New Books. 
Whoever read Guy Livingstone will, we think, be sure to read its author's 
second book, Sword and Gown, which we have just received from Messrs: convent, a relation of the family, offered 
Tieknor & Fields. This novel has been for a few months past in course sityan Was mere gratited then he liked to show, for the best blood ta Ee. 


of publication in the pages of Frazer's Magazine, and, in fact has there s rope was to be found in that sisterhood ; but his reply was not a ens 
pumber or two yet to run. Messrs, Tickaor & Fields are able to publish gracl 


neither did he, nor 
two servants who attended her, look upon ber 
much at first, and then forgot her entirely 

































one : 
it here in advance of its completion in England, in virtue, we surmise, of “ T thank the abbess,” he wrote ; ‘‘ but we are used to choose for oar | 


7 pren t with the author, as the words “ Author's Edition,” gifts the most precious thing we have—not the most worthlese. I will 


not lighten my house from a,beavy burden, by offering it to God.” 
appear on the back of their title-page. We always notice with great| He relented, however, when he _ dying, on sent for bis daughter. 


pleasure this brief and modest statement of a quasi copyright which often | Very reluctantly sbe came. He had prepared, I believe, a pompous and 
oration, wherein he was to her and even bestow a sort of 
appears on the English books issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and vaelified bl pardoa 


essing ; but the wan face and wild, hollow eyes, not seen for 
which we believe is very generally respected by the trade, as, indeed, it | twelve years, frightened all his grandeur aa his head ; and the obsti- 
ought to be. In the absence of an international copyright law, we suspect | nate, narrow-minded tyrant collapsed all at once into a foolish, fond old 
it is very little, comparatively, that the American publisher can afford to | man. Something too late (that’s one comfort) to avail bim much. In 
pay to the British autkor whose work he reprints ; but the payment of any inane a en ao Account ! theve =~ a black 
sum is a graceful and substantial acknowledgment of a right, to the vio- | utter j pacity of relenting, which had given rise to the rude rhyme 
lation, if not the utter denial, of which, gain offers great and constantly | known through three counties— 
increasing temptations.—As to Sword and Gown, it bears strongly the | In Tresilyan’s face 
marks of its paternity. The author’s range of vision appears to have | Fault finds no grace. 


. So, when the sick man cried out to her, through bis sobs, to kiss him 
been narrow, or else his sympathies are very limited. For the charac- | , 4 forgive him, the dreary, monotonous voice only answered, “I can 
ters of bis new story are those of bis old one, slightly disguised by mere | kiss you father ;” and when she bad iaid ber icicles of lips on his fore- 


external traite. In Roylston Keene, the hero of Sword and Gown, we have | —_ she ahet out of the room like a ghost sae has accomplished its 
: , fighting, hard | Mission and bastens away to its own place. Sir Hwes never tried to call 

Gay Eivingtens over agua; the merce es me ar a me |her back ; he scarcely spoke at all intelligibly after that; but lay, for 

riding, hard living, determined fellow ; ouly in his new phase and under | the few remaining hours of lite, moaning to himself, his face turned to 

his new name, we find our old acquaintance drilled into a “cool captain” | the wall. 

of the Queen’s Dragoon Guards,—one of those apparently nonchalant | For a very short time after her father’s death, Mabel seemed to take a 

creatures, who conceal the passions of a tiger and the strength of a Her- | Pleasure in roaming about the gardens and woods from which ebe had 


: . been debarred so long; but the walks grew gradually shorter, and she 
lea, beneath a lazy, listless, imperturbable manner. The heroine, too, soon shut bereelf up rd the house entirely, only ‘recing a few of ber near 
Cecil Tresilian, is splendid Flora Bellasys, with her black hair and eyes relatives. It was one of those who, at her own request, painted the se- 
changed to chestnut and violet. The author evidently has detected an | cond portrait—a rude performance, but it must have been a likeness. 

~ A She seemed to feel an odd sort of satisfaction in looking at the two and 
artistic error in his first story. In that the interest was concentrated, mewn gustag them. Hen broin wan anmowbed ot en netenda | San 
eontrary to his deliberate intention, we are sure, upon Flora Bellasys, | | fancy she was counting up all the harm and — = the hard world had 
who did bad things,—opened other people’s letters and so on—but who je 7 lculating er : -_ ~~ be made > = omnes 
carried us away by her beauty, her fascination, and her rich passionful, | doubt not they were kind and pitifa ulgent enough there; but 
nature. So now we have Flora with the bad taken out of ber,—all ex- | @ earth she found no source of comfort strong enough to banish from 
| her eyes that terrible look which haunted them withia five minutes of 
cept an innocent disposition to make as many men as possible unhappy, | her end. 
which wins her the soubriquet of “The Refuser,”—with the same nature = ; 
subdued by principle and discipline, a consequently higher moral tone, | Miss Muloch has won for herself a wide audience, and so the Harpers 
and her cheeks hlanched from brown to blond, and christened Cecil. have dove well in reprinting her new novel, A Life fora Life. Its rea- 
—Other characters in the two tales are alike. The hero in each has a par- ders will be many ; but those who strictly sympathise with its views of 











ticular friend who bears an important part ia the action, and who is gentle 
and winning, and submissive, though manly ; and a lovely little blue eyed 
lady, loving to be petted, and who is petted by every one, figures 
largely in both stories. In Sword and Gown we notice only one decidedly 
new character of much prominence. This isaclergyman, Mr. Fullarton, 
whose feeble, selfish, formal, uncandid, but not unintelligent nature, is 
very clearly and decidedly drawn. For it should be noticed in this 


life must be comparatively few. The thread of its narrative is the birth, 
growth, and consummation of the love of two very singular characters, 
under very singular circumst Theodora Johnston is the second 
| daughter of a clergyman of the Church of England. Her elder sister has 
| personal attractions, but a narrow soul, though an earnest one; her 
younger sister is a beauty, shallow in feeling and in thought, bat with 


that ever smiling good-nature which in the every day life of woman so 








writer that he is never vague. He always has an exact conception of well compensates for the absence of unusual intelligence. Theodora has 
the character or the action that he undertakes to describe. And although | broad, deep, placid-seeming, but really impetuous nature, and a keen, well- 
we are led to the conclasion that, as we have already remarked, either his | Cultivated mind ; but to these she joins a person, not ugly or even dis- 
obsérvation has been limited, or his sympathies are not expansive, we yet | agreeable, but simply insignificant, and manners not distinguished for 
see that he thoroughly understands the people and the social life which | grace or breeding. She is neglected, and eaten up with envy ; when she 
he chooses to depict. His books have one quality most desirable, accidentally meets a Doctor Urquhart, an army surgeon, who is ber 
bat, alas, most rare,—every page is interesting. They are not made | masculine counterpart. They gradually, bat with the sureness 
up of fine passages, with intervening stretches of weary stuff which can | and certainty of fate, approach each other, and finally are auited by 
be skipped, or, at best, skimmed, with great advantage. He gives withthe |the bonds of a love, which, they being what they are, makes 
pen, as the best painters of the day give with the pencil, small pictures, | them inseparable, in soul at least, for life. But there is a 
every part of which is valuable. Sword and Gown is singularly ad- slight difficulty in their way. Dr, Urquhart bas a gloom hang- 
mirable in this respect ; there is not a paragraph without its peculiar |ing over him from the first; and it proves in the end that io 
interest. The manner in which the author exhibits the growth of the | his boyhood be, in-a solitary fit of drunkenness, unintentionally killed the 
love between his hero and heroine, leading them on step by step into the | elder brother of Theodora, who was a bad fellow, and had led him into 
all absorbing whirlpool of a passioa which can have bat one end, exhi- the very excess which terminated so fatally to bie tewpter. The com: 
bits a very high degree of skill as well as a keen psychological percep- | plication which this discovery produces need not be set forth ; and we 
tion. The,end of the story is also the climax of its interest, and the | leave the reader who is iuterested in what we have told of the story, to 
highest exhibition of its artistic power. It is quite grand in the simpli- | follow it out in the book itself. The tale is told in a somewhat singular 





city of its pathos. 

We like to give our readers a taste of the style of a new book, and in 
this case we select for that purpose the following episode with regard to 
an ancestress of Cecil Tresilian. 


There was nothing at all remarkable in the house itself, except its fur- 
niture and panelings of black oak, and two pictures to which was at- 
tached a story bearing on the a ling which had made the 
family proverbial. The first wae the likeness of a bg ee A girl, in the 
court dress of James the Second’s time, with beautiful hazel eyes, half 
timid, half trasting, like a pet doe’s. The second represented a woman, 

aps of middle : in this the hood of a dark gray dress was drawn 
, and under it the eyes shone out of the colourless face with 
& fixed expression of helpless, agonised terror, as of one fascinated b: 
some ghostly apparition. You were sorry when you realized that they 
were portraits of the same person. . 

Sir Ewes Tresilyan was a man of ieeng, penton and rather weak 
brain—of few words and fewer sympathies ; he never made a companion 
of Mabel, his daughter, though his love for her was the next his heart, 
after his almost insane pride ; but he trusted her implicitly—less because 
he had faith in her trath and goodness, than because he held it as impos- 
sible for a Tresilyan to disgrace herself or otherwise derogate, as for the 
moon to fall from heaven. He was no classic, you see, and had never 
read of Eadymion. 

In her solitary rides Mabel met the son of a neighbouring squire, and 
they soon began to love each other after the good old fashion. Neither 


Sir Ewes knelt down and lifted Artbur’s head upon bis:knee—not in 
Lar dar might hear the more distinctly—*I will tell you,” he 
3“ you have 
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she cast knees, crying—*I am innocent; indeed I 

po straight and steadfastly 
arm and 

at her for some moments: then he gave kis vediet —~ Gailty of ha’ 


| style. We look over the shoulders of Theodora and her lover as they 
| write their diaries, This form of narration bas the advantage of direct- 
| ness in its relation of the inner experience of the principal characters, 
which in this particular case could not be so well portrayed, perhaps, in 
| any other mannef; but it is open to the objection, that it rep ts peo- 
ple as writing down for themselves that which, anless for the information 
of others, would never have been written ; and a consciousness of this ac- 
| companies the perusal of the journal. - Miss Muloch will hardly add to 
| her general reputation by this book, although it contains a few passages 
| among the finest that she has written. It belongs to the class of psycho- 
| logical novels which is now so notably on the increase, and the interest 
| of which depends not in the variations of the fortunes of the characters, 
| but their in tional and intell | experience under circumstances 
| which are established at the outset of the narrative, or soon after it. 
| Sach a novel was Paul Ferrol,—quite a type, indeed, of its kind; and 
that story, we think, must have been in Miss Muloch’s miod when she 
conceived this. That Miss Muloch has overrated her powers we shall not 
say ; but that she has wrongly estimated them, we believe the fate of 
A Life for a Life will show. It_is one of the gloomiest, and, in spite of 
the final marriage of its hero and heroine, one of the most hopeless and 
depressing books we ever read. It contains, however, many fine studies 
of character ; prominent among them being that of the heroine herself, 
Her sisters, too, are sketched into the picture with boldness, spirit and 
knowledge ; and her father is a fine type of the man who allows his reli- 
gious faith almost, but not quite, to crush his affectionate and charitable 
nature. But perbaps the completest character is Francis Charteris, the 
betrothed lover of the heroine’s elder sister. Asa picture of a kind of man 
not unccmmon—a well meaning, kind hearted, highly cultivated,and fasti- 
dious person, led to hopeless ruin by selfishness, vanity, and weakness, 
we do not know its superior in all fiction for unexaggerated truth and 
perfect keeping. It will make many a heart ache, of those who study 
their own motives or those of other people. The peculiar nature of this 
novel makes it difficult to select a passage characteristic of its interest 
and its style ; but we give this very singular love scene. 


“Do you know that it is wrong to die—to let yourself carelessly slip 
out of ’s world, in which he put you to do work there ?” 

“I bave no work to do.” 

“ None of us can say that. You ought not—you shall not. I will not 


allow it.” 

me. There was truth in them—the trath, the faith 
of my first youth, though both had faded in afver years—till I knew 
him. And this was why I clang to this friend of mine, because amid all 
the shames and falsenesses around, and even in myself—in him I ever 
found, clearly acknowledged, and bravely outepoken—the truth. Why 
should he not help me now? 

Humbly I bim “ if he were angry with me.” 

“Not angry, bat grieved ; you little know how deeply.” 

Was it for my dying, or my wickedly wishing to die?’ I knew not ; 
bat that he was stro. gly affected, more even than he liked me to see, i 
did see, and it lifted Sostne  aee 

“Lknow I have been very wick If any one would thoroughly 
scold me—if I could wy tell any body—” 

Page By Bot you tell me?” 
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| wrong in myself and in my home ; and of other things where he thought 
— ie rag 3 Pa el Then he e of the mani 

aties ; ¢ glory and beauty of living; of the peace 
attaloable, even in thia world, by’ life which if over ical anki 
cult, bas done the best it could with the materials granted to it—has 
walked, so far as it could see, in its appointed course, and left the re- 
warding and the brightening of it solely in the hands of Him who gave 
it; who never gives anything ia vain. 

This was his “ sermoa’’—as, smiling, I afterward called it, though all 
was said very simply, and as tenderly as if he had been talking with a 
child. At the end of it, I looked at him by « sudden blaze of the fire; 
and it seemed as if, mortal man as he was, with faults enough doubtless 
—and some of them I already knew, though there is no necessity to pab- 
lish them here—I * saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” 
na thanked God, who sent him to me—who sent us each to one 
another. ’ 

For what should Dr. Urquhart reply when I asked him bow he came 
to learn all these good things, but—also smiling : 

“Some of them I learned trom you.” 

“Me?” I said, in amazement. 
| “Yes ; perhaps I may tell you how it was some day, but not now.” 
| He spoke ae and immediately began talking to me about, and 
| informing me—as be had now got a habit of doing—exactly how his 
affairs stood. Now, they were nearly wound up ; and it became needfal 
| he should leave the camp, and begin his new duties by a certain day. 
| After a little more talk, he fixed—or rather, we fixed, for he asked me 
| to decide—that day ; briefly, as if it bad been like any other day in the 
| year ; and quietly as if it had not involved the total endiag for the pre- 
sent, with an indefinite future, of all this—what shall I call it? between 
| him and me, which, to oae, at least, had become as natural and necessary 
| as daily bread. fi 
Thioking now of that two or three minutes of silence which followed 
—I could be very sorry for myself—far more so than then ; for then I 
| hardly felt at all. 

Doctor Urquhart rose, and said he must he could not wait loo 
for Mrs. Grauton. its ” 

“ Thureday week is the day, then,” he added, “ after which I shall not 
see you again for many months.” 

* T suppose not.” ‘ 

“TI can not write to you. I wish I could; bat such a correspondence 
would not be possible, would not be right.” 

I think I said mechanically, “ No.” 

I was standing by the mantel-piece, steadying myself with one hand, 
the other dropping down. Doctor Urquhart touched it for a second. 

“It is the very thinnest hand I ever saw! You will remember,” he 
then said, “in case this should be our last chance of talking together— 
you will remember all we have been saying? You will do all you can 
to recover perfect health, so as to be happy and useful? You will never 
thiak despondingly of your life; there is many a life mach barder than 
yours ; you will have patience, and faith, and hope, as a girl ought to 
a ae 80 precious to—many! Will you promise?” 

oe w F 

“Good-by, thea.” 

* Good-by.” 





Whether be took my hands, or I gave them, I do not know; but I felt 
them held tight against bis breast, and him looking at me as if he could 
not part with me, or as if, before we parted, he was compelled to tell me 
something. But when I looked up at him we seemed to understand 
ate without need of teliing. He only said four words—* Is this 
my wife And I said “ Yes.” 

Then—he kissed me. 

Once I used to like reading and hearing all about love and lovers, 
what they said and how they looked, and how happy they were in one 
another. Now, it seems as if these things ought never to be read or told 
by any mortal tongue or pen. 


One of the most observeble publications of the day is Mr. Veazie’s re- 
print of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. This book, first published 
nearly two centuries and a half ago—in 1621—is one of the most learned, 
quaint, fantastic productions in the language, yet filled with the results 
of a careful study of the peculiar temperaments of various classes of 
men. It is wise, too, in its way, though it may rather be said to pre- 
sent matter in the rough, from which many wise maxims and rules of life 
may be elaborated. Dr. Johnson’s extravagant eulogy of it is well 
known to most persons of literary tastes. He said that it was the only 
book that ever took him out of bed before eight o’clock in tbe morning ; 
—commendation the exact value of which is to be measured by Dr. John- 
son's taste and his fondness for his bed. Be this as it may, the cogita- 
tions of Democritus Junior will always find gratified, even if not 
admiring readers. This edition is reprinted from that of of 1651-2, with 
translations of the classical quotations, and with moderaized spelling. 
Its form is the most beautiful and convenient that could be chosen, that 
of the post octavo, although we see that it is rated as a duodecimo. Its 
paper, type, and press-work, are admirable, and do credit to its pub- 
lishers, and even to its printers, Houghton and Co., whose reputation is 
beginning to rival Charles Whittingham’s, of London. 


Who shall compose that great, and we fear yet non-existent work, the 
spelling book that will make the acquisition of the first element of lite- 
rary education an easy, or even a tolerably easy ove. Where is the man 
who car contrive a way by which « child of average intelligence can 
learn to spell and read the English language, without going throngh tri- 
als and tribulations to which those of his after life are comparatively no- 
thing? O ye who have forgotten how you learned to read, and who, 
mayhap, (whatever you may think) have oot yet learned to spell, smile 
not at our earnestness, until you have undertaken, and safely accom- 
plished, the task of teaching two or three small men and women the radi- 
ments of their mother tongue. After that you may “ brag ;” but nut 
before. As we hinted, we believe that the great spelling book and 
reader is yet to be composed, or we might better say, we think it ever 
will remain a thing sought and not found ; but we think that a very near 
approach to the desired point bas been made in the National Series of 
Spellers and Readers, edited by Richard G. Parker aod J. Madison Wat- 
son, and published by A. S, Barnes & Co., of New York. The plan of 
these books is sensible, the progress of the learner through them gradual, 
and the instruction which they give is imparted in such a manner as to 
discipline and develope the mental facalties, 





pine Avts. 


ROSA BONHKUR'S PICTURES. 

Certainly if taste in painting does no! advance in this country, it will 
not be for want of that cultivation which is the result of familiarity with 
works of the best masters. Good epecimens of the style of the leading artists 
of Earope, day after day, claim the attention of the public, and, we are 
happy to observe, do not fail to receive intelligent appreciation. The me- 
mory of Rosa Bonbeur’s splendid Horse Fair is hardly dimmed, when we 
have three others set before ua, one of them of merit nearly equal to that, 
At tke rooms of Mr. Kooedler, the successor of Goupil & Co., there are 
now to be seen a picture called Los Borriqueros, which represenis a company 
of mules accompanied by their drivers, passing over a peak of the Py- 
renees, another called Morning in the Highlands which is merely » 
group of Highland cattle, and the portrait of the great Ruca painted by 
Dubufe, in which she appears leaning on @ young bull, painted by her- 
self,—in defiance, we believe, of Paul Potter. The last picture bas 
been exbibited here before; tbe first two are new to us. Of these 
Los Borriqueros is by far the most important. Besides the three 
mule drivers, the number of animals driven which it represents 
is very large. ‘The first impression which it produces is 
somewhat laugh-provokiog ; for the mules are all trotting after 
each other over the top of the peak, and come, head down, towards 
the spectator. So like nature is the group, that one looks at it just as 
one would at a similar sight in real life, and is inclined to get out of the 



































































picture, which, however, seems monotonoas in details; but the eye, 
once arrested, is fixed and delighted by observing with what singular 
perception and admirable skill the painter has portrayed the character- 
istics of the mule and the pecaliarities of each individaal of the group. 
It would seem as if such a subject could not be treated without such re- 
petition in the app and action of the animals as must produce a 
sameness of effect. Such, however, is not the case. The variety in this 
regard is most notable ; the more, that it is attained without the least 
extravagance or apparent effort. The colour of the animals and the 
figures is very strong and lively ; and the landscape, which in Rosa Bon- 


heur's picture is not a mere accessory, is quite grand in its position, 





way aod pass on, A second glance is attracted by the fine coloar of the 


nowned city, After the Pensée of Michael Angelo, we would propose to 
call the statue of the Freach Emperor “ L’Jdée,” and it might be worth 
the sr of the Florentines to oo whether “ The Idea” on 
be kept io the dark for the present with much more propriety than 
keep “ The Thought” in cell underground. As soon as the Idea be- 
comes a fact, let its monumert be removed to the Piazza del Indipen- 
dena by all means. 

As to the general question raised by the 7imes correspondent, the only 
reply we can fancy being made to his remarks is that we are not to jad 
of the movements of Italian patriots by our own notions of fighting 
battles of liberty. They are a people of pictures and statues. In art 
they live and move and have their being. The brush and chisel with 
them may be closer allies of the sword than.we English can easily ima- 
give, who in respect to art resemble the ancieat Romans more than the 





and is carefully painted. A singular perspective effect was pointed out 
to us in the foreground. The rate or tracks along which the mules are 
trotting are et an angle with the base of the picture ; but by contrivance, 
or by chance, (we are inclined to believe by the latter) they seem to run 
towards the spectator from whichever side of the picture he views it. 
This is something like the eyes of a portrait seeming to follow one over 
a room, but not quite. Los Borriqueros ranks bigh among Mlle. Bonbeur’s 
pictures ; and what greater praise could be bestowed upoa it? 

The Morning in the Highlands is o less pretentious, but a more 
eovetable work. It shows merely a small group of cattle fing the 


modern Itali The greatest artists of medieval Ital 

and warriors. To whom but to Angelo did the Floren en- 
trust the repairs of their fortifications, when an Emperor of that day 
frowned on them, and a nae at Barcelona was as menacing to liberty 
as the treaty of Villafranca? And when enthusiastic “ Cam ja della 
Morte” issued from the studio of Falcone to join Massaniello’s banoer, 
who but Rosa was the soul of that pure cause and its bravest champion ? 
It is easy, however, to be cheated by the shows of historical parallels. 
We are not, therefore. disposed to attach undue weight to the familiar 
facts we have glanced at; and et all events the truth will remain that 
money is the sinews of war, and it is surely possible, if not probable, that 
all the pecuniary resources of Central Italy may not be found too great 
for the prosecution to success of the contest in which she is embarked.— 








morning air as they look, with that calm inquiring air that “ stote” as- 
sume, at another group that approaches them. Bat the trath, the beau- 
ty, the poetry of the whole scene! There is life in every line ; and the 
very heather breathes the breath of a mountah morning. Both these 
pictures have been engraved with great faithfulness and spirit. They 
are approached through a small collection selected by Mr. Knoedler 
with great taste and judgment. 


THE ART SEASON OF 1859. 


The results of the exbibitions of the present season are more satisfac- 
tory than could have been anticipated ; so susceptible is Art of evil 
influence from even a menace of political convulsion, that, in the spring, 
the worst apprehensions as regards sales were entertained. That there 
is a shortcoming must be admitted, and it falls where certainly it was 
least to be expected—that is, on the Academy. Whoever may hereafter 
call up in memory the Art of these years, bis vision will be as a dream 
of having trodden a via lactea of small pictures. Our neighbours across 
the channel dwell with raptare on Ivon’s crowning “ Charge against the 
Malakoff ;’’ but we doubt that among ourselves the most gallant version 
of the Battle of Trafalgar would bave avy chance against a well-stippled 
dead pensioner, or a bunch of hollyhocks, wherein the circul.tion of the 
tap is shown by the microscope. The encouragement all but exclusively 
extended to the uction of small pictures, has produced an emulation 
in the finish of cabinet gems that is now carried to a point beyond 
which it cannot be carried by the ordinary means of manipulation. But 
in this method of practice there are entirely lost two of the essentials of 

Art: these are effect aod substance. In personal narratives all the 

are flat, and so far from keeping their prescribed places in the 
composition, all jostle each other in the nearest plane of the picture. 
These demerits are observable = in the works of the rising 
school—those members of it who are misled by the ignis fatuus called 
“ pre-Raffaellism.”” The most remarkable instance of versatile power 
that bas of late years been produced in any country is Maclise’s cartoon, 
“The Meeting of Wellington and Blacher at La Belle Alliance, after the 
Battle of Waterloo.” We bave seen bighly-fiaished cartoons and prepa- 
ratory essays for many of the large mural and canvas pictures that have 
been executed by certain of the most famous artista in Europe, as Cor- 
nelius, Kaulbach, Overbeck, Vernet, Delaroche, and others, but in most 
of the compositions to which we allude the living and breathing presence 
is either enfeebled or superseded by manner. The fresco for which this 
drawing is intended may, when executed, present an unfavourable com- 
with this admirab! position ; but it is to be hoped that all 
breadth, softness, and richness that qualify the drawing will be car- 
ried into the picture. In finish, no ancient or modern cartoon approaches 
it, for although the composition is forty-six feet in length, there are pas- 
sages in it as carefully batebed as if they formed part of a small litho- 
ph. If such a subject bad been prescribed to Vernet, he would have 
Gonea it theatrically, whereas Maclise treats it with all the sentiment 
ot which it is : Vernet is ever clamorous, declamatory, eliciting 
nothing beyord the manual plaudits of habitual clacqueurs ; while, on the 
other band, we applaud Maclise with emotion: of the heart, which forbid 
the use of the hands, were we even willing thus to valgarise our 


admiration. 

Our exbibitions abound with the most marvellous examples of minute 
execution, and if “ historical” art were wanted, we cannot think that 
these mechanics would be the successful producers. Wesee all they can 
do ; their small works never look large, though their every exertion is 
put forth to exal’ themselves, There are, on the other hand, multitudi- 
nous pictures, also small in size, which, under the eye, expand to grand 
proportions, as intelligibly proclaiming that their authors condescend of 
necessity unto “ a small estate ;” and it is from these men that large 
pictures would be forthcoming if wanted, while the mechanical section 
would never rise beyond the mechanism of the art. Still, all these are 
wanting io dignity of subject. 

The number of works exbibited this year in the metropolis were about 
4300, while at the general French exhibition in the Champs Elysées, the 
namber of catalogued works is under 4000. From the Royal Academy 
alone there were perhaps 2000 works rejected, while at the Champs Ely- 
séea the rejections were not more than 2000, while there were exbibited, 
it may be compated, buodreds of works that would not bave been ad- 
mitted into any of our institutions. The sales at the Royal Academy 
present this season an unprecedented deficiency ; ti a week bas 
passed without the sale of a picture, a circumstance unparalleled in the 
recent annals of the institution. It is difficult to account for this falling 
off, especially as the property of other institutions has suffered no check. 
At the Exbibition of the Society of British Artists, the number of works 
sold is 159, for somewhat more than £6000. On the occasion of the pri- 
vate view, there were at the Portland Gallery pictures to the value of 
£1000 disposed of, and of the prizes awarded by the Art-Union about 
one-fourth were selected from the rooms of this society. Ot the 299 
drawings described in the catalogue of the Old Water Colour Society, 
about 180 were marked “ sold” at the — See Oey the close 
such a vos of the remainder as left very eligible pictures to be 
retarned to the painters. 

In the epring, the forebodings of a gloomy Art season were apparently 
well grounded, bat it is most gratifying to see that the prosperity of our 
Art institutions is but little ted by a tinental war.— Art-Journal. 
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FREEDOM AND THE FINE ARTs. 


It is impossible not to agree with a good deal of what the Tuscan cor- 
respondent of the 7imes has said oa the subject of the cemmemorative 
works of art, the statues and historical pictares, which the Florentine 

vernment bas decreed in the midst of its steraer labours. “I am, per- 

ps, 8 Goth,” says the writer, “ bat I cannot dissemble my opinion that 
the Tascaa and other ceatral Italian governments might be better em- 
ployed, aod might lavish pablic money on objects more immediately 
connected with what oagbt to be the sole business of the country.’’ A? 
ter applying the same observations to the frequent patriotic Teativals, 
which be thinks with reason might well have been postponed until after 
the patriotic tri » he ai 

Fanti’s army is far indeed as yet from numbering the 50,000 or 60,000 
men to which that brave General wished to have it raised, and it is 
farther still from beiog armed aad equipped 0 as to give it the best 
sible eficienoy. The bronze of these Tuscan statues were best cast foto 
cannon, and young artists would do well to forsake their barren easels 
for & season’s campaign on the Po or the Rubicon. There will be time 
enough for genial banquets and stately monuments, The memory of 
gree’ men may be kept green even though years may over their un- 

jonoured graves. Dante was no less Dante in epite of the long neglect 
of “ ungrateful Florence ;” and the Tuscans may be in as great a hurry 
in a few months to pull down the Emperor Napoleon’s statues as they 
are now eager to rearthem. The French Emperor will not give up his 
designs, whatever they may be, for any servility the Italians may evince 
"Tos ee renee the other proposed ecal 

¢ appears amon scalptares, Louis Napoleon 
is to stand in bronze fa the new Piazza del ~~ at + sane 
This is really being “in too great a burry.” owever, if the statue 
mast be raised, we would suggest a name it, borrowed from one of 
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ALLEGED TYRANNY OF THE POST OFFICE. 


Just at the time when the authorities at the Post Office have been 
giving their consideration to Mr. Sikes’s proposal for extending the bene- 
fits of Savings Banks through the Post Office,—one of the most intelli- 
gent and benevolent projects submitted to the public for many years,— 
two strange and wanton attacks have been made upon the Administra- 
“fee tr : laleon oo tae 1. Some correspond from 

iret nates in Liverpool. lent sent u 
that town to the Times & paper comprising twelve questions, evidently 
put to some s employed in the Post Office, asking particulars 
relative t: residence of the recipient, the rent and taxes he 
paid, and how he paid them,—quarterly, monthly, or weekly,— 
his income, bow obtained, within or without the Post Office,—his ex- 
penditare,—his outlay, and what caused the excess,—his lending or bor- 
rowing, and “ the circumstances which led to your present pecuniary 
embarrassment ?”’ ‘ Sent to the Times,” this case of inquisitorial tyran- 
by Offers itself as a salient topic for a Voltairesque style of attack upon 


name, 

But what are the facts? The circular, for such it was, was issued 
tolely by the authority of the Postmaster at Liverpool without the 
knowledge of the Postmaster-General or the Secretary of the Post Office. 
Instead of being an act of tyranny or inquisition, it looks like a process 
to soften the effect of a rigour that might otherwise have been ° 


necessary 
It had been eupposed, upon substantial reason, that some of the clerks in 
the Liverpool , very few in number, employed in duties connected 


with the public money, had become embarrassed in their circumstances 
and involved in loan transactions. On a rigorous view of their conduct, 
it might have been thought necessary to dismies them ; but it was sup- 
that there might be qualifying circumstances, and to ascertain 
these circumstances was the object of the circular. The local Postmas- 
ter did not report what he had done to headquarters until after the event. 
When he did so the Postmaster-General probably expressed his opinion 
upon that peculiar and questionable course ; but in a public communi- 
cation to the Zimes, Mr. Rowland Hill has manfully born testimony to 
the fact that the Postmaster at Liverpool is a“ zealous and efficient 
officer.” This plain story d of myth the first. 
Myth the second is a little more ancient. “X. Y. Z.” sent to the 
Times another form, which the letter-carriers, sorters, and other subordi- 
nates of the Post Office had been invited to fill up; and, in signing hie 
name, this Tribune of the Post Office People conveyed to the Editor of 
the 7imes his grateful thanks for “ the vigorous and unexpected shaking 
administered to our very bard task-master.”’ 
Now, what was this circular? “loquisitorial” again,—asking 
tions respecting the Post Office men,—the rent of their rooms, the space 
of their lodging, the number of family and so forth. But, what was the 
motive to it? Several men bad been suffering from a degree of sickness 
not to be accounted for by their ordinary ocoupation ; it struck the medi- 
cal Officer—Dr. Waller Lewis, known for bis zeal and keen observation 
in sanitary mattere—that this excess of sickness might be accounted for, 
either by over fatigue or by bad lodging; and hence his inquiries to 
ascertain whether the men lived a distance from their work, or whether 
their lodgings were cramped and overcrowded? Replies were sent io 
by 1,530 men out of 1,648,—a tolerable proof that as a body the men 
were not ebocked by the inquiry ; and two years have passed without 
any complaint,—for the circular was issued two years ago, and mentioned 
by the Postmaster in his report of 1858. The replies showed that his 
covjectures were right. Families ranging from two to eleven were 
found inhabiting one or two rooms—the men at the same time paying 
rents ranging from 3s. 7d. to 6s. 6d,—an excessive ion of their 
salaries. The notion of promoting the erection of model lodging-houses 
near St. Martin’s-le-Grand was suggested by some one ; but there were 
difficulties in the way. The attention drawn to the subject, however, 
operated upon the men themselves. They have in a multitude of cases 
obtained better arrangements for lodging, and the effect is a great 
increase in their health. If the inquisitorial tyranny of this proceeding 
was a myth, the beneficial result of it is a fact. 
To our mind there is something paioful in the readiness with which a 
certain class of grievance-manufacturers will seize the opportunity of 
ey a man like Rowland Hill. How do the public know anything 
about bim? Exclusively for a masterly plan for enlarging the British 
Post Office ; for great devotion to bis duties, while be was allowed but a 
very subordinate sey in the establishment ; and for a zeal 
which, since he has been appointed to the Secretaryship, bas induced him 
to extend bis activities far beyond the stipulated range of a public ser- 
vaot’s duties. Hence, while the Post Office is an engine that literally 
eurprises the whole civilized world by its successful working, while it 
has actively promoted a development of commerce unprecedented ia the 
world,—and 80 far is one of the elements which make England what she 
is,—it bas become a model actually studied by the whole civilized 
world, from the Danube to the Columbia. There are millions in every 
condition of life who have had occasion to bless the man that 
them early intelligence of their dearest affections. But since the name 
of Rowland Hill was a novelty, so long a period as twenty-five years has 
passed ; and now is the time, if only as a variety, to indulge the spirit 
of disparagement which can always be found lurking in some dirty and 
dusty corner.— » 


ques- 


—_ 


ceeded with before we commence to ride bim. 


of the turf, and as good a practical jud 


of a horse’s shapes and action 
as can be found. This gentleman 


a feat of horse 


god,’ and the toast goes round to the honour of the ‘clever’ and t 
gallant, the respected name of ‘Joba Courtnay’ and ‘ Whitelion, will 


kenoy hounds, and while the sootbiog juice of the grape circled the fes- 


that feat would never again be ished, the southern 
his ‘ gallant grey ’ to the fore, mounting him outside the Kil 
house. He rode up the steps of 

flights of stairs, into the dining-room, and back and forward over the 


—glasses, lights, decant 


y Clab- 











the most celebrated works of the chisel already existing in the same re- 


the Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and upon Mr. Rowland Hill by |. 


How ro Cuoosk 4 Hunrsr.— The choice of a banter must be pro- 


I approve of a rule 
strictly adhered to by a master of fox-hounds for many years—a patron | severe bite io the band. 


never exceeded for brilliancy of action and genuine ‘ pluck.’ So much 
so, that whenever the sons of Nimrod pay their devotions to the ‘ rosy 


he | reat. The steward wished to know what was to be done. 
ascend with the ‘cheer of cheers.’ After a brilliant day with the Kil- 


tive , ‘mid toast, and song, and jocund mirth,’ conversation turned 
uy horses and their performance, when the ‘ table-feat’ of a noble 

arquis, some years ago, was introduced as the acmé of all that em- 
braced pluck im man and cleverness in a huater. And it being mooted that 
uire ordered 


granite, thence to a flagged bail, up two 
table 


and all—without as mach as displacing a | stock, then loads of manure, at 
single raisin or almond, ‘ Huzgza! for auld Ireland afther all + love, ; 


war, a py oe =n everything but a Yankee’s tongue,’ 
cried e groom equire, as patting the gallant horse, none 
the worse fur his performance, he led him foneet Me tn and his 


Tue Lasourn Qusstion iv THe Fourteenta Ceyrory.—The course very well now. 
taken by the Parliament was, to fix the wages for all kinds of busbandry 
aod bandicraft, aod to make it penal in any man to refuse to do the work 
required from him on the prescribed terms. At the same time, severe | man stood 
regulations were adopted against all beggiag by able-bodied men. To 





our Parliaments, daring this period, never seemed to doubt 
were more com t to judge thao the parties themselves, a 
what the relation should be between master and man. cen 
however, to be more easy to issue regulations to 
cure obdedience to them. The spirit of resistance appears to have been 
and determined. Hence, in 1360, ten years later, the Statate of 
enjoined that no labourer should quit his abode, or absent 
himself from bis work, on pain of imprisonment for fifteen days, aad 
having the letter F fixed upon his forehead with a hot fron. 
ther provided in this statute that the town refusing to deliver up a 
away labourer should forfeit ten pounds to the king, and five pounds to 
the puplere In 1378, the Commons re: their lamentation over the 
— disregard of this statute. H 
ly to the great towns, where they become seamen, artificers, and 
to the great detriment of agriculture. After another ten years, we 
the same assembly deploring the same evil, in the same terms, and en- 
deavouring to correct it by new penalties. So far did our Parliaments 
carry their meddling in such things in those days, that they determined 
the kinds of food the labourer should eat, and the quality of the cloth 
that he should wear.— Revolutions in English History. By Dr. Vaughan. 
Tue Exrense or Governuent.—From a correspondent of the Daily 
News we borrow this list of the governmeuts which have held office da- 
ring the last decade, and of the expenditures daring the years of their 
several administrations d-propos of financial reform. It happens that no 
political party suffers by the comparisons which such a list unavoidably 
suggests : 


i 
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Lord John Russell, Prime Minister. 
Sir Charles Wood, Ch llor of the Exch 





Earl of Derby, Prime Minister. 
Mr. Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


DOOD, MpORGNATOs oo 65a. ote II eects dv cdetel « £50,792,512 
Earl of Aberdeen, Prime Minister. 
Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1853. Expenditure... .£51,174,839 1854. Expenditure... . £60,031,568 
Lord Palmerston, Prime Minister. 
Sir G. C. Lewis, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1855. jitare....£84,505,788 1857. mditare. . . .£66,019,958 
1856. Dae ededcece 78,113,035 =e , 
Earl of Derby, Prime Minister. 
Mr. Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
2058. PAID 6.60 B00 6: 0's 0:00.00 sialic 06s cnidadb awe £60 684,898 
The last five years of this remarkable period have been exceptional 
years. The circumstances that made them so have now passed away. 
“ Is it,” it is asked by the corres ent, “‘ absolutely impossible to re- 


turn to a normal expenditare—I will not say, with Mr. Cobden, to 
£ 35,000,000, but to £50,000,000 1” 


Tue Travian Prrest.—The Italian priest is a very different being from 
the men wearing the same cloth in France and Great Britain. You do 
not find here the marble brows, the pale square faces, the serious, sullen 
countenances, which haunt French confessional and —— Italy gave 
birth to no Fenelons, no Bossuets or Xaviers. Out of 100 Italian eccle- 
siastics you hardly find one who is anything else than a “jolly priest.” 
Humane and charitable they frequently are, capable of assiduous and 
even heroic devotion to their flock, by fits and starts, in time of great 
calamities ; but their normal existence is one of habitual indolence and 
indulgence, of silly inanity and jocular frivolity. In the towns they are 
haunters of corner cafés and dingy apothecaries’ o— In the country 
they are often sportsmen, bowl and card players, always high livers, 
deep drinkers, and even noisy carousers, A clergyman who knows the 
ways of the world is above all things anxious to secure the reputation of 
a “ Prete delle legge.” He never disguises bis thorough ee for the 
regular or mouastic clergy, and professes an unaffected abomination of 
Jesuitism. He courts popularity by bis laxity, and knows that 
will flock to his confessional in proportion as he makes 
for a spiritual director dalla manica larga, “ with the broad sleeve’’—viz., 
pays 4 to swallow the camels and the gnats too, of the sinners who kneel 
at his feet. He knows that if he is not too nice in the administration of 
spiritual law people will not be too eager to into his domestic ar- 
rangements—will not look into the mouth of his housemaid or bouse- 
keeper,to know whether she be eighteen or eighty, and that they will pat 
his little “ nephew's” chubby cheeks, either with no remarks, or only 
with a nod a wink, and a sly Filii sunt ” The 
priest in Italy is almost without exception a man of no books. The mis- 
sal is his Koran, the only volume he cares, and often is able, to read. 
One year’s schooling is sufficient to turn a plougtiboy into a mere “ mass 
priest.” Not one in a hundred clergymen in Italy is fit to address two 
words to his congregation, even in the coarsest patois. It is a religion of 
dumbshow and whispered prayers ; any blunder in the priest’s Latio is 
drowned by the peal of the organ. Italy bas produced but few poem, 
and those only of the Gavazzi style—mere palpit-poanders, with the de- 
livery of a strolling Player and the action of a mountebank. This coun- 
try yields no controversialists ; they leave Fleuries to write ecclesiasti- 
ca] histories, Wisemans to put lish the eulogies of the Popes. The onl 
many books one in this century are 3" works of ae oe Pel- 
lico, laymen, ropaganda is a nest of foreign priests ; Cwwitta 
Cattolica is ed ted by d’Azeglio, who mistook his vocatiou.— Florence Letier 
in the Times. " 
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gTue CHILD aND THE Tiger —The Courrier du Nord relates the follow- 
ing curious incident which took place lately at the fair of Valenciennes, 


where, among other exhibitions for the amusement of the public, there 
was a meuagerie of wild beasts :—“ One of the children of a wine-shop 
keeper named Gambler, on approaching the counter, saw uoder 


it ao animal, which looked at him very fixedly, ‘ Papa,’ cried the child 
in alarm, ‘come here quickly, there is a large cat with a long tail aod 
whiekers.’ Before, however, M. Gambier could come, the animal rose 
and took refuge behind some barrels, where it could better conceal it- 
self. 1t was then discovered that the animal, instead of being a cat, was 
a tiger cub. In the meantime the proprietor of the had dis- 
covered the escape of the animal, which, finding the door of its 

had walked quietly out and crossed the Piace d’Armes 
though the place was full of people. On being informed 
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mal bad taken refuge, the proprietor provided with a cage and a large 
blanket, came to the place, and by means of a large stick the cub was 
compelled to quit its hiding-place. Aithough it had before been quiet, 
it got savage when the man, throwing the blanket over its head, seized 
on it to put it into the cage. The animal then turned and gave him s 

Anecpore or rae Duke or PortLanp.—Mr. Howitt gives the following 


interesting anecdote of the Dake of Portland :—“ The duke fou 
one of bis tenants, a small farmer, was falling year after year in 
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rode to the farm, saw that it was rapidly deteriorating, aod 
who was really an experienced and industrious farmer, totall 
manage it, through poverty. In fact, all that was on the 
enough to pay the arrears. ‘Jobn,’ says the duke, as ‘the 
to meet him as he rode ap to the house, ‘I want to look over the 
little.’ As they SO ee ae 
bad state. This won’tdo. I see you are quite ander it. All 
and crops won’t pay the rent in arrear. I will 
oo farm into a You 
me, will pay your wages. course there 
the poor man bowed assent. ea er 
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eo a 
plantations for repairing gates buildings. The duke rode 
quently. The man exerted himself, and 

feom a load of care by the change. Crops and stocks 
and outbuildings were put ae 

‘8 


it was seen by the steward’ 0 en ee ae 
The duke on his eo ee thiok 
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farm, as it stood in its restored condition. I will venture to say, 
the Oren’ toot the dubs was the happier uneh of the two.” 


yororHosia IN Dogs. —The are chiefly as follows :—The 
PR wornrme Bese emper ; the natarally cheerful dog becoming 
and morose, and the bold fondling pet retreating from his mas- 
ter’s hand as if it was that of a a On the other hand, the shy 
dog sometimes become bold ; but in almost every case there is a total 
change. of manner for several days before the absolate outbreak of the 
attack, which is indicated by a kind of delirious watching of imaginary 
objects, the dog snapping at the wall, or, if an ing comes in his way, 
tearing it to pieces with savage fury. With this there is constant watch- 
fulness, and sometimes a peculiarly bollow howl, while at others no 
sound whatever is given, the case being then described as “ dumb mad- 
ness.” Fever is always present, but it is difficult to ascertain its extent 
on account of the danger of spproaching the pstieat, aud with this (in 
contradiction to the — there is invariably an urgent 
thirst, which the dog is in a hurry to gratify that he ly up- 
sets the vessel containing his water. Mr. Graatley Berkeley maintains 
ly that no dog really attacked with rabies will touch water, 
of thirst is a cledr sign of the absence of this 

disease ; but this opiaion is so entirely in opposition to the careful ac- 
counts given by all those who have witnessed the disease, when it bad 
y been communicated either to man or to some of the lower 

Js, that no reli ought to be placed upon it, especially where 
so important a stake is involved. Mr. 
rabies than perhaps any equa!ly gocd observer ever did, and he strongly 
insists u the presence of thirst, as — gathered from the conclud- 
ing pate: of the following extract.—[(We only take a portion of the 
long extract from Youatt.]—* The increased secretion of the saliva soon 
away. It lessens in quantity ; it becomes thicker, viscid, adhe- 

sive, aud Seiinees It clings to the corners of the mouth, and probably 
more annoyingly so to the membrane of the fauces. The human being 
is sadly distressed by it, he forces it out with the greatest violence, or 
utters the falsely supposed bark of a dog, ia bis attempts to force it from 
hie mouth. Tbis symptom occurs in the human being when the disease 


ai 





is fully established, or at a late period of it. The dog furiously attemp's 


to detach it with his paws. It is an early symptom in the dog, and it 
can scarcely be mistakeo in him.”—The Dog. 


ouatt witnessed more cases of 





bess. 
PROBLEM No. 564. By D. Juuren, of New York. 
BLACK. 








° WHITE. 
W hile to play and checkmate in four moves. 
Souicrion ro Proptem No. 563. 
White. Black. 
1. Qt K Kis B to K 2, (best) 
2. QR itke Ki Bw @ 
bits ch } | ee 
£ SiS Eb checumnate 





(a) If Black play, 2 Kt to B 3, he is mated in two more moves. 


Cress Irems.—A novelty in Chess literature has made its appearance in the 
shape of a werkly journal a gr! devoted to Chess. It is entitled The 
Gambit, and is edited by Mr. T. B, formerly the President of the 
New York Chess Club. 


This beautiful GAME was played at the Chess 
Messrs. Paulsen and Morpby, (both 
simultaneous! y. 





Con, , in New York, between 


blindf ), the former playing four 











”? embraces the whole range of the subject, which he treats 
prehensible and less mechanical manner than 


ner in which it is treated, and agree with a great many of the positions 
he has taken up, I must warn its readers that some subjects are treated 
in a way Prof. Agassiz will not be able to maintain, and that to those 
who are unable or unwilling to think for themselves, the author's repu- 
tation will prove a guarantee not al to be trusted. 
studied with great care and t caution. 
as the remarkable book of the year.— Address 


B 


of 
ritish Association, at Aberdeen, Sept. 22. 





proached, and invited me to tcha and tabac. He led me by a private 
way to the priest’s apartments, which formed one side of the court-yard, 
projecting from the temple, and at right angles to it. Here was the 
usual elevated kitchen, with sitting-rooms, sleeping-rooms, and studies 
apart from it. A goodly number of priests, fat and lazy, surrounded 
me. 'y were in grey robes, and the loose tunic folded down 
on the closely-shorn neck, left the front of the chest exposed to view. 
They were civil and polite, as the Japanese usually are, and I was much 
amused at their anxiety to learn something of the English language, 
while they added considerably to my stock of Japanese. I do not know 
if celibacy is strictly enjoined on these devout men, but unless there was 
a convent attached, I could not account for the number of women and 
girls who joined us from time to time as we sat sippfhg our tiny cups of 
tea. I bad a small fask of brandy with me, which their reverences 
thought very good ; and so did some of the black-teethed dames ; the 
hideous custom of blackening the teeth after marriage completely alters 
the appearance of the face, taking away every trace of sv I re- 
marked that the J: , in sitting, do not ‘adopt the custom of resting 
on the sides of their legs, when bent beneath them, like many of the east- 
ern nations ; but on the heels, a mo-t painful mode for those unaccue- 
tomed to it.— Voyage of the “ Barracouta” to Japan. 


Pertixacious Comparriots.—Marebal M‘Mabon stands neh need 
of the profound sympathy of every person of common sense. Trish 
sword testimonial was absurd enough, but a Jater illustration of Hiber- 
nian silliness throws it completely into the shade. It would appear that 
the people of Limeick have satisfied themselves that M‘Mahon ie de- 
scended from a family of that county, and this being so, Mrs, Ryan, wife 
of the Mayor of Limerick, recently addressed a letter to “ My Lord Duke,” 
asking him for his autograpb, for the benefit ofan asylam, ia aid of which 
> indy, Limerick foele ly proud of glorious 
patriotic lady, “ Limerick feels particularly our late 

achievements, and, as the wife of the chief fi nve wterh of that ancient 
city where, not a century since, your ancestors resided, in their names 
I am about to ask a small favour from you.” Her “ good angel,” she 
believed, suggested to her the idea of asking for his joey a = and she 








imploringly informed “ My Lord Duke” that she “loo, am early re- 
ply.” “ly Lord Duke” lost no time in complyio 

| his fair flatterer, but we fear that bis admirers will be disgusted to find 
that in his reply he does not avail himself of the opportunity of stating 
with what pride he regards his descent from an Irish stock.— Manchester 
Guardian, 





| Dears amone rae Gowp-risu.—Wherever you meet with folks who 
_ keep gold-fish in the old-fashioned glass globes, you will be sure to hear 
the melancholy complaint that they will die, in spite of every care taken 
to preserve them. The water is changed most regularly, the glass kept 
beautifully clean, the vessel shaded from the sunshine ; yet, alas! alas! 
death is always busy amongst them. Is it internal disease? Is it ex- 
ternal fungi? No; the cause is starvation. Every other pet isexpected 
to eat, but these gold-carp are expected to subsist on—nothing! “ Bat 
don’t they eat the ani let” Ni se! Give them a few small 
earth-worms, or anglers’ genties, twice a week, and to prevent the ne- 
, cessity of frequently changing the water, throw io a handful of Ana- 
charis (water-weed), and instead of floating in succession “on their 
watery bier,’’ they will get plump aod healthy, and grow as rapidly as 
| in their native waters. Some of our gold fish have been in our posses- 
| Sion seven years, and have increased in size three times what they were 
| originally.— Recreative Science. 
COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE #.T ORANGE, N. J. 
CONTAINING FROM SIX TO TWENTY-SIX ACRES, \i74IN ONE HOUR'S RIDE 
| by railroad from New York city, situated on the ec uith«ater slope of Orange Moun- 
tain, near the Mountain House and railroad depot. The \ocat on \. perfectly healthy ; access 
to and from the city eight times daily, each way, by railiosd. The house isin Italian style, 
large agg new, built by the owner for his own residence, in the moat careful and substan- 
tial manner, with all the latest modern tmp An ab supply of pure and 
s ft water, bot and cold, im all parts of the house, brought from springs on 
the place. 
The out-buildirgs are new, large and convenient, supplied with soft water in various 
arts. 
Mi rnstsedititve tan‘eumaly laid out with walks and drives, and ornamented with trees, 
shrubbery, and a fine fountain ; fruit of all kinds ia great abundance, and of the best varie- 
ties. There are six eres of woodland. A fine place for a gentleman doing business in the 
city, and wish'ng to live in the country. 
Apply to 











LUDLOW PATTON & CO., 

















Blindfold Games 19 William Street, New York. 
White (P.) Black (M.) White (P.) Black (M.) 
1PtoK4 Ptok 4 et 37 Kt to K ¢ GRAND OPENING OF WINTER _—. _ aie FOR THE CITY 
2K KttoB3 bb AD 14 QtoK2 Castles K R veentl sende.an Mth October. The ladies of New York and adjacent eith 
3 QKtwB3 BtoQBé 165 PtooKR3 KtoK R are respectfully solicited to call. We take great pleasure in calling attention to our stoex of 
ik bw kts PtoQ3 16 hs Pto K Kt4 Bonnets, made of that wach admired colour, the Ferkins purple, which ls warranted not to 
5 PtoQé K P the P 17 RttoRB2 = ERK Kt ; WM. SIMMONS, No. 637 Broadway. N. ¥. 
6 K Kt tks P BtoQ?2 18 Kt to Q3 P to K Kt5 ae is a Se 
7 K Kt tas Q Kt Rieu k Kt 19 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt SPECIAL NOTI 
pepwone } ty ate 20 P tks P B tks P OB. 
9 Castles ttoK2 21 QteK B2 K Rto K Kt3 
WORKS K Bile QB Ome KBP Boks PF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
ll em td 7 . 23 QtksQBP IMPORTING TAILORS, 
12 Qto t to t . 2 
— And Black announced mate in five moves. | - Pre nwa Oe mp oe meme — 
N.B.—The first move is R tks Kt P ch followed by checking with the Queen. | , Tap mals tear ep bs val td ier a ew Goods 
mS P P Messrs. BARLO AYRE & 
Tepes S oh ating SAE need 4 Be cveaing agp, ia Lendsn, (MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Black (B.) White (H.) Black (B.) White (H.) Adapted to the wants of ei who appreciate style and quality in 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 19 BtoK2 Rto 
MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
2 KttoK B3 PwQ3 20 QRtwQ R to Kt . 
gay. genx: [BPekaew Pa ee 
4 to to 
 Ritogs Sons 23 Kt tks P K Rto Kt4 BA heen damaging! 
: gi . 4 = a Yd = P thet L pnd Sag 2@ Weer OFFER Lan 1 Ana poy RO he Beep WINTER CLOTHING, 
shmwks eens |uewes, fege |= ™*Aoxowmcvms 
9 to toK5 toQ4 . 
10 Rese K Kes PtoK Kt4 28 BtoQ3 ch K to kt EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
li BtoK3 Kt to K Kt 5 29 Kt tks B tke Kt MAGENTA BEAVERS, 
12 K KttoQé bag! Kt 30 KRto Bé toK Kt 5 PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
deat t toK B3 31 39 tks Q CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
is RtwRs te) BusB SBwBS kwkes ee ey yee 
a of CASSIMERE 
16 Qtte B Kt to K 4 MK toB2 Rto Kt 2 vant ST Ttcare Vere bo, be. SR Reprequa® & Gs Layee 
17 KttoKt7ch KtoB 35 P to K 6, and wins. Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods 
18 KttoR5 QwK2 in great variety, at the lowes: prices of the trade. - 
awe D. DEVLIN & CO., 
SOs Sie 5 ott 5, cad en new to Q B 3.—{) This is Wes, 00, 900 and 200 treadway. 
goee i Se one. move is, as the 1 shows, fa- 
to White. The R shou'd have been pla: Re eee ee we PASHIONABLE TAILORING 
the K’s outlet.—(d) A beautiful move, one which it is not surprising that ROADWAY r : 
NO. 675 B , LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
even such a + fe one should at the moment have CHANDLER SMITH 
je oY gh gee ieee 0 ee wites attention to his Recent Importations of 
takes , regaining 0 having « piece more. FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, POR GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS, 
7 gyre re COMPRISING THR 
Sctence mv THE New Worip.—It is, however, in the New World| peace mestrable Styles of Coatings, Pantaloon Stuffs Vestings, d&c. 
where the greatest activity de cneconan She bas already with Those who leave their measures, can rely upon having their Garments made in the most 
credit to herself sent out ecient: of a general character, ppyroves inghicnabio ciyie, colt Sosemanahip geotly and thoroughly excowed. Srris, 
those of Wilkes and Rae and well known, and hage works have | '*T® #04 Paourtvn a RMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
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M Btreet, where she will contiaue to give Isr e0CTION west JING, commencing 
for the Season on MONDAY the 1%b SEP ‘BGR. Application to be made at the House. 


itherto been done ; but while I thus praise the work and the man- | 


It must be | 
Nevertheless [ look upon it | 
Sir W. Jardine to the 


Japanese Prrests.—A good-hamoured bonze, or priest, now ap- | 


“To common with all Ireland,” wrote this | spect their 


with the request of 


JEWELRY, &c. 


ROBERT RAIT & CO. 
No. 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER 45D MANUFACTURER OF 
GOLD AND SILVER WATOBES, BY THE MOST CELEGRATED MAKERS OF LONDON 
LIVERPOOL AND GENEVA. 
Strangers and the public are most respectfully invited to inspect their large stock of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER FINE JEWELRY. 
SILVER AND SILVER PLATED WARP, FANCY GOODS, ac. 


BALL, BLACK & CoO, 
. MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
SILVER AN D> gE, 
VE D PLATE. WaAse MmAMOnDS WATCHES JEW 














, 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 
NO. 247 BROADWAY, 
SOUTH CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, OPPOSITE THE CITY Hatt, 
NEW YORK. 


Constantly on hand a very large assortment of 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, 
RUBIES, EMERALDS, PEARLS, 

AND UNSET STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Rich Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Paris Bronzes, d&c., 
TOGETHER WITH 4 GREAT VARIETY OF 
RICH FANCY GOODS 
Of Every Description. 


TIFFANY & CO. 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
550 Broadway, New York, 

AND 
ue Richelieu, No. 79, 


BRENEZER MONRE. HENRY BALL. 





i CALL Ine ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK, BEG TO PRESENT TO THE NOTICE 

of their Friends and the Public the following Facts :—That their Impcrtations and Ma- 
nufactures in Gold and Silver comprise a more ve variety, than any other House in 
the same line—that their fi connections, of which their Paris House is the foeal centre, 


foreign 
gives them extraordinary facilities for the selection of their Stock, 
of i their 


it it is interest, t 
feature of tbeir establishment the beaut end variety 


bps Be ae py 
“Dismonds and other Preciows Stones, Fine) me 
er’s, Jules Silver Ware, 


jewe! 
's, and Patek, Pniii & Vo’s.—WaT 
‘are, Table Cutlery Clocks Bronzes, AR {ett 
ge Fans, 


a 
oH 


E 


‘8, 
Wi C GAS FIXTURES, rang a, 
Work Rich Poreelain, and many other ARTIOLES AR’ 


article is marked in plain figures the Lowest Price at which it will be sold. 
cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, an invitation to in- 
Stock, assuring them that cal! will not incur the least obligation to purchase. 





RICH JEWELRY AND FANCY GOODS. 
OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 
NO. 527 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FANS, COMBS, FANCY HAIR PINS, CARD 
Together with a great variety of RICH FANCY GOODS of every description. 
EB. W. BURR, 
No. 573 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
MANUFACTURER OF THE 
Latest Paris Styles of Diamond and all other Fine Jewelry. 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF THE TRUEST STANDARD, ALL OF WHICH #8 
RETAILED AT THE LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE GREAT NARDIN WATCH, 
IN EVERY RESPECT EQUAL TO THE BEST MAKERS, AND 30 PER CENT. 
LESS IN PRICE. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, BRONZES, PORCELAIN, 
A. CASES, $c, 











REMOVAL. 
OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WA’ 
TBE Ror Pee an 56 WALL STREET, 





HOS IBRY 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 
AND MEN’S PURNISHING 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST ecens, 


GOODS IN THE CITY. 


at 
RANKMRIWN’S, 
: No. 637 BROADWAY, 
and No. 06 BOWERY. 





ALEXANDER ROUX & CO, 
4790 BROADWAY. 





Established in 1836, 
Orre® AT REDUCED PRICES THKIS LARGE STOCK OF PLAIN AND RICH FUR- 
ood, Oak. Black Walnut aid Ebony ; also, their large assortment of 
expressly this market, 


more, in Rosew: 
Black and Gilt Furniture, manufac ured by F. Roux, of Paris, 
which for prices and quality is not to be ‘ 
fine stoc! disposed of by the Ist of January next, in consequence of disso- 
present firia. 


All of thi ik isto 
lution of ip of the 


HOWBE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT; 
* Commends itself to every lover of easy 
“It needs only to be seen to be 
“It will be universally used.”—V. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.” —HOME JOURNAL. 
“ Ranks foremost among modern inventions.”’— WASHINGTON INTEL. 
LIGENCER. 

“ 


mp . po ble, cheap, cl ly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


ELLIPTIC SPRING BED be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
be x aod Canadas, of direct from ie Co Retail price, from $6 to $6, acoording 


GEO. F. GRAY, Bee. = Bed Spring Oe., 
Broadway, New York. 


GUANO. 
Ww WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on band and for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 





—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
WW, ¥. TRIBUNE. 


=— ‘tht. 








and which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever im: or manufaetur- 
ed in this country. Tite Gepoete ponies Gok. eb ae ‘ork, from Jarvis’ 
& Bakers’ Is! in the * SUUTH PACIFIC OCEAN,” and ts sold genuine and pure as 
imported. It bas tested by mons & our cveminant Farmers, and snal- 
zed by the most eminent and pop: Agricul Chemisis and found to contain (as will 
be sees by our circulars) a large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
p penta Pacem the ned, bh aoe he Beal eae wae canes 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact as is the case with some other 
Gute" aod’ ss eaperieac baa proved FREE OF YNGROPL. For Srdara in aay quay 
ition, nee pro 
(wich will be prampdy attenced (o) or pampuiete fab pastioulave ef coalpess 
» aerate deed JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall st., New York City. 


L & W. GBBRY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 





MPORTERS DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
I Cone aor Pasvare €ANRIBG, all who are in their taste, desire 
7 


choice 
genuine article, variet; Test—OReen Povcnone, 
$fcatease, Oocene, favemiae fiesoe, Guarowben, Youne Hiveen, Zs., in chests’ and 
Correx—Mocns and Java.—Wines—Mapermss, SHERRIES, Bp Hocgs, &¢., very old 
efuamrsoums : Meet ana Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 





. CLARK & CO.’S 
ee Ane, cen tres Cod 


HEGEMAN & CO., 161, 399, 51} and 756 Broadway. 


Feet oot Liver Oil, war- 


ge Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 





HAPPED HA 


SORE LIPS, &e.—Certain Cure HEGEMAN 
& Ov.’s Camphor only % cents. 


“with Giyeeripe, cheap. safe, and agreeabie, 
BEGEMAN & ©O., Draggists, 161, 399,511 * 756 Broadway. 
WN. B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stampa, or 3) cents. 


Peay eittey gh “atin tom eae 








HB. V. SIGLER, Agent. 





J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
. hates WE aon ns SE AAR NEY 
D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 








R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 


poy ctes Marg? ao TR 


at 1036 o'clock, A. 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 





FURNITURE, &c. 








No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 

EB LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Len world through the Mesers. Rorascui.o’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, aad Vienna, } 
and their correspondents. 


CE | ay WANE en, 


FER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 

Baok of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in + ums to suit Pi 

CREDITS issued, Sterling 
chased or Collected. 





Exchange, aad Notes, and Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 








JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


GRANT, crmcuLan LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINUIPAL TOWNS | Josurn Wass, 
and Cities of 


ANC! HOLLAND PORTUGAL, 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
SEALY barratx, SPALN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
om 
THENS BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATERANDRIA, JERUSALEM, e., £0. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & OU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N.Y... 
DA AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI,, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 18 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and Qh of each mon| 
Exchange on Oregon, aad the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 








DUNCAN, & CO, 
BANKERS, 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


Is8UR 
Clreular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
evatlabdle in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO,, 
80. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Oredits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B's AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
, Collected free of charge. 
ae 


credits and Scotland 
Pied Process Hors Aware eet Acuna ESE 
©, FERGUSSON, 





. H GRAIN, {x0 29 William Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH. 
H. NICOLAY, 


STOCK AUCTIONEER, BROKER, AND BANKER, 


~~] 
rs 
: 


Street, to 

ROOM AND OFFIOR, No. 52 William Street pee ich have been 
fited up expressly for Auction Brok and inking ness, with increased 
factiities in each Licerens new premises ww open for *pection. 

. Regular Auction Sales of Stocks and Konds tw} o> hursday, or every day 

required, at 12%; o'clock, at the Stock ralesroom, 52 Wi lerchant's 

Exchange, as desired. an bought and sold at private sale end at the Broker’s 
Board, on © Interest allowed on deporits, ant dividends collected. 
made of Real , &t public or at private sale, when desired. 





BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, ont 1, 1859. 

TT" BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING BEEN CONCENTRA- 
ted in the MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, the several frm of DON, 
CH, & EDSON, TOPPAN, CARPENTER 4 CO., DANFORTH, PER- 
BS & CO., BALD, COUBLAND &@ CO., JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & CO., and 
‘OOD, HAY & WHITING, are d, and all may hereafter 

MytitSomeass 


to b 
is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
{I WOMK. ond the provictons made Jor the sjety of the trast confided thelr eave, and Whey 
. ‘or ‘ care, 
ly solicit a the pi tony | fore extended to them under their 


rm seas. 
at NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 








GERMANY, | Rosser L. Cass, 


SBCURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 
Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
| JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Seeretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ricuany P. Bavrr, Ws. Daxmeroon, Guonce H. Berea, 


Epu’p. W. Contes, Epwarp Caomweit, 
Wa. Bravsau, Jr., Gronce B. Gaurweit, 


Joun Hawser, 


T LA 
UPHOLSTERERS! DON’T LAY DOWN aNny¥ 
. WITHOUT 





SPECIAL EDICT! 

: DON’T LAY DOWN YouR 
OVEREaT®' «eet Ea cane 
MBOAT OWNERS! . DO. LAY Down 
mea en Ay genta s 

° 
SEND THIS “TELEGRAM” TO YOUR Hi 
“ DON” DOWN YOUR ee 


CARPETS ° 
(eh REETS, OLL CLOTHS OR MATTING 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 
USE IT IN CHURCHES, USE IT IN READING 
. «* * BOPKLS. ~ « © BANK PA 
“ « * PRIVATE HOUSES “ « “ INSURANOE CRs, 
oA ea TE PARLORS. “ « ™ LODGE ROOMS, 


0 “ BEDROOMS, 
ANYWHERE, EVERYWHERE, 1N EVERY PLACE WHERE CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTH AND MATTING ARE USED. 


'Tis the cheapest and the best ; it ne eee ‘ents them from wearing 
out, apd adds © rich appearances to ihe LOWEST PRICE CAR 


2 2 BoP Linley Carpet Co. 


No. 62 Warrer Street. 








| Wa. H. Hussey, Surra Laweexce, Tomas J. Owen, 

| Epwanp Wuzers, Wu. Auten Boriee, Jos. Lawrence, Anrsonr P. Francia. 

| Joum D. Wanner, L. B. Wruas, Samu. ©. Paxson, Samus. D. Bascocs, 
Epwaxp Mxrarrr, Jomm ALLER, D.¢ J 
Hawey Barrow, Wausau F. Mort, E. J. Dowwen, Bosgart Bowne. 
Epwarp Hatonr, Bgwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


} 


to buy, but shall be pleased to serve you, if you like them 
and everlasting Took at them. ou 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 31% BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEWAR WHERE 
we invite all who have never seen such an to look at them. We woot ene 


. Don’t forget to 


REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 





CULA! N IS INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTI BR ATTENTIO ‘OP PERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNEK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 


and 700 Broadway, 


a anpaally among the (nsured. 
Company having its ¢ Capital seoured and invested, the MUTUAL relates Sout LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FOR a ha pyr . 
the division of Profits. No obligation ia uired of the assured beyond the t can . Paris MERI. 
actual Premium ; hence ne ty can attach to the oe ee made Travelliag and Shopping Bags for Ladies and Geatiemen’s 





the Policy holders has jast been declared, out of 
Re neal oy 


TRUSTEES. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS ! ! 


SEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 


A full assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
POR SALE at 
J. & C. BEMRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 








: Lrvixcstox, Hawar A. Corr, Eis Powverr, 
Ourver Stats, Jr., pry Fourns,Jr. Gsoras G. Hosson, 
Wusias H. Macr, Awtuomxy B. Nensos, Jacos R. Nevi0s, } A. Muppocs, 
= " gems |: ™, Gamsaro, Jr., BR. Pres, 
‘urre’r. Gray, Wu. ewan, CHAM, CuaeLes 
a Lag ‘ J. B. Oma Avex. M. Lawannos, Samvet M, Fox, 
Feap’c. G. Fosrss, 1s8BR Jou A. Isauin, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 
New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 





Bach artiele 
Public and Private Establishments, 
abort notice, on 


The La: tand Most C tof 


‘omplete Assortmen 
HOUSE FPURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 


is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation 
Ships, Sieamboais, 


the most reasonable terms. - ad os 








BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 














Have now on hand the 
which are offered 


SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZ! AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. ‘ss , 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 





J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


largest assortment of the above articles found 
at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. me ranges 








| CAPITAL... - 0.0.5 ccc nce ener ee wees a .. §200,000. 
This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and F » Wareh Stores and Mer- 
handi Factories, Ships in Port, dc. 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 
Directors. 
. Denton Pearsat, Avrrep M 
ten Re Cuances J. Doves, Bexiamu W. Fors, 
Barrier Surrn, ALonzo A. ALVORD. . Stewart Biack, 
Avax W. Jou RB. Paxtox, D. 
Coawaivs L. Everert, Grores L. Osnons Simson Aseanaus, M.D. 
Epwin Pi * w oun 
Joux ay ‘<4 ro fous. b> ape 
Hewer J. Bower. 5 4 = Jaume 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 





SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 





MONTREAL, and CHICAGO. a FF oe yp PRIN 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. ¢ comme 


INSURANCE. 








PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lil BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
ASSETS, 
a 
Forty tr per Cont Str no interest on the cuuhenting cnlgand ts PX 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 


WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 











TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, b Gooegte Central Railroad, to 
AOON. COLUMBUS, AUGUSTA. 
ATLANTA, NASHVILLE KNOXVILLE 
MEMPHIS, MONTGOMERY MOBILE, 
EW ORLEANS. 
And all Towns in the Interior of GRORGIA, ALABAMA and TENNESSEE. 


a — sonnaee forwarded at Low Kates, and delivered with prompt- 


For further particulars apply at the office of 
HARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


| Benjamin J. Pents, Secrdary. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
eniTiSH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 


| 

i] 

| On. RB CROSS 
EXTRA CHARGE FO) 

| astralia, and 

| 





trata, special risks taken. . 

OMice—65 Wall Streets, y ENEVITT, Acrvany. 

METROPOLITAN ¥ 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





| 
| 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
| those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 
al property, buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
eonsistent with the security of insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Manto Bares, Jr., Grusgrer 8. Bescxmay, 
APPLEsBY, Dupusy B. Fouer, Joun C. Henperson, 
Cuar.es L. Voss, Lorrain , 
ARREN DegLano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
Hawey V. 5 Warson EB. Cass, 
Jossrn B. Vanncum,Jr., Cuanias E. Arriesy, 





USTIC TILES FO 
INTON’S TILES FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING-R 


OOMS, CONSERVATC.- | 

and Hearths, and for Public Bail ny ao kind, as laid by the Subscribers t: | ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. S c'y. 
| 
| 


ries 
ore at Washington, and in many Cb 
«part of the country. . 
Also, Garnkizk Chimaey Tops, Drain Pipe, 4c. For sale by 


MILLER & COATE 
0 Peart Bireet, New York. 


in ever: 





. T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 33 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
FIRS BRICK FOR ROLLING MILLS, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 


GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, 4c, dc. 


FIRE CLAYS, FIRK SAND, AND KAOLIN. 


| Dante. Parise, Jas. Lon. Gaanam,Jr., Samu. D. Brapronp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Coyoven, Bowzs R. Molivarme, 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


| ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
| 22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
| TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses in New York, and promptl. 
sn cemndes Ole Pac teen, tate Comenan Ue poten to thank 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 





WILDER’S PATENT 

SALAMANDER SAFES, 

SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks 
B. G. WILDER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR THE aND , 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 19 South Watem Street, Chicago, Ii. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 





Weteny Chie eatehogtas Swe Breet Gate ke no longer made aad sold by Silas C. Herring, 


license having exptred. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH PRODUCE, 
75 FULTON STRU&BT. 

DACORSI & MANARA,. 
Importers and Venders at Wholesale and Retail of 
ITALIAN WINES, PASTES, (MACCARONI, VERMICELLI, &c.) 

CHEESES, OLIVE OILS, 4c. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James M . Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. Picke . Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
Butler Duncan Henry AL. Routh : Henry Eyre. - 
Ww. . enry . 
Henry A. Smythe, Moke. 


Epuuxp Hurry, Surveyor 
A. B. McDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
| Orrice oF tas GengRaL Acents ror ras Unrrsp Srarss, 
| New York, Feb. 1, 1869. 
give notice that they continue to receive 
cations for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 

























PINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRBRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS BOFE AND CO. 
BO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACER 
Opposite the Hudeon River Rat/road Stuwn And at 
YONKERS, 
Hew . Directly oppowite the Raslroad Depot. 
Compra nti ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR 
of 
4 Inciting Pine (ig Brand iare Ok 


including own MAX SUT. 












EVERY DESCRIPTION | are adjusted and paid without reference to London. 
All the varieties of Claret 


ons of all Kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coste. eam, & Stock, £500,000. 
inde of Rances, Sweet A GUARANTEE FUND OF $200,000 is deposited in the of the 
Fre Teuieding thar Gelsbooto’ Detaaneeee Meee, West Compirolier ofthe State of New York, for the bevel of al ia 

pis pares af Co cl tas chore silene con al ie aes $e Arno 





THE HOME GYMNASIUM 








STATE OF NEW YORK, 


aay Ame tte 

ALsanY, August Sist, 1850. 

To the Sheriff of the County of New York. 

Sir: Notice is hereby given that, at the G) ELECTION to be beid in this State on 

oer en pay ny he ty the following Officers are io 
elected, wi 


A® Act to submit to the People a Law authorizing a loan of Two Million Five Hundred 
D pees, to prensa the Floating Debt of the State. Passed 

April 13, 1860—three ffih being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 
Section |. The Commissioners of the Canal Fand are bereby 
credit of the State two million five hundred thousand ata rate pot six per 
cent. per annum, and reimbursable at such periods as shall a agg FH 
came, 08 exceeding eighteen years from time of making such loan. 

law Y— TL: 


the 
of made’ by Comanlastoners ef the Conal Fund, and the tases ann 
transfer ut stock, shall apply to loans authorized by this sci, so far as the same 
are 
Suc. 2. The realized by such loan shall be applied exclusively to the payment 
clatens against the thaie, not otherwise hur, tot wash capone squeoetinete: 
and for private approp: y the State for the use of such canals, and for 
to private growing out of the construction of the canals, or to the payment of the 
Srlncipel ema wean, Gab tee Saemer peveces Seer 
Sac. 3. Two million five hundred thousand dollars appropriated, to be paid out 
of the Treasary, on the warrant of the Auditor of the Canal t, from the said mo- 
neys, within two years from the time when this act shall take for the payment of claims 
against the State. specified in the last preceding section, and fur the payment of the interest 
on the loan authorized by this act, shall able price to tbe recsiot tate the 
Treasury of the first annus! tax, bereiaafter directed to be levied and collected, for the 
meat of the interest and principal of the loans authorized by this act Dut ary sum applied 
to pay intereat ae aforesaid may be refunded out of the proseeds of the sald Laxes when re- 
cei Treasu:y 
Sec. 4 Ap. annual tec is herety impaced end shall be levied and settesio’ te Wis eume 
manner a other State taxes are and collected outictent to peg Bo interent and reteam 
the princi Pi Ee = the time of coniract- 
ing . The ler shall and determine wnat sum, being applied in pay- 
ment of principal and in Oo Orut yeee ater ho tas ene be cameues © 
and in each succeeding year thereafter, wiihin the period of eighteen years from the time 






7 


asp County 
Susairr’s Orrice. Naw Youn. Kagust 3 igs. 











